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For the Companion. 


THE BURIED TREASURE. 
In Two CHapTers.—Cuap. I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Davie Cameron was only’a poor peasant, and 
the cottage or sheiling where he dwelt was a 
humble one, even for that wild Scottish valley; 
but though he had ‘a smai®habitation, and was 
poor in worldly goods, he had a large heart, 
and was rich in that contentment which is bet- 
ter than gold. He often averred that he envied 
not the king on his throne, though, considering 
what very poor luck the Scottish monarchs 
have had, you may think that wasn’t saying 
much. 

Davie was gardener to the Laird of Lanark- 
ville, just as his father had been gardener to a 
former Laird of Lanarkville, and his grandfa- 
ther to one still more remote. 

If the testimony of Davie’s old grandmother 
was to be trusted, the ancient glories of the 
house of Lanark had dwindled away from. gen- 
eration to generation, so that now-a-days there 
was nothing to be compared with the splendors 
she had seen when she was a lassie. She was 
greatly scandalized. because the present laird 
not only superintended the affairs of his estate, 
but had even been known to labor with his own 
hands. ° 

“His forberrs wad hae scorned to do the like,” 
she would exclaim, adding, with a mysterious 
shake of the head, “but gin the young laird had 
a’ that belanged to him, he wad na need to dick- 
er and delve like ane o’ his ain sarvants, for- 
sooth!” 

The story which lay concealed in these words 
was this: 

In the year 1745, when the then existing laird 
forsook his home to follow the fortunes of Prince 
Charles Edward—for he was a staunch Jaco- 
bite—he enclosed his treasure in an iron box 
and buried it in the earth. The sole witness 
and aid to.this transaction was his faithful fol- 
lower, Hugh Cameron. 

At the battle of Culloden, Lanark was killed, 
and Hugh received a wound which proved mor- 
tal. Betore he died he confided the secret of the 
buried treasure to his younger brother, Archie, 
and would fain have directed him to its hiding- 
place, hut when he had uttered the words ‘ un- 
der the Rowan tree in’”” ——, his spirit departed, 
and the sentence was left forever unfinished. 

Years passed before Archie returned again to 
his home, and when he did return there Lanark 
estate had been partially laid waste by English 
seldiers.. Rowan trees there were in plenty, but 
some had newly sprung up, and many old ones 
had been Jaid low, so that where in all those 
broad lands the iron box lay concealed, it was 
impossible to determine. 

Diligent search was made for it, from time to 
time, but without success; and when that gen- 
eration had passed away, the tradition came to 
be regarded as doubtful, if not fabulous. 

But old Mrs. Cameron, who, although not 
born at the time of the battle of Culloden, had 
heard the story in her childhood from her grand- 
father, who was no other than Aréhie, himself, 
believed it as she believed the truths of Holy 
Writ. 

But then the “auld gudewife” believed in ma- 
hy other things which her posterity had grown 
wise enough to reject,—such as wraiths, witch- 
€s, spunkies, and the like; and if rallied on the 
subject, she would reply, indignantly, “And 
did na I my ain sel’, see the fairies dancing in 
the briken-shaw, one Halloween?” 

Moreover, Mrs. Cameron held fast to the Jac- 
obite principles of her ancestors, for one of 
whom ‘she claimed the honor of having once 
sheltered the young chevalier in the days of his 
Perilous and weary wanderings. In acknowl- 
edgment of the act, the prince had given him a 
gold buckle fromchis hat, and promised to be- 
Stow upon him the order of knighthood, when- 
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of course, was never received, but the buckle 
was still carefully preserved. 

So Davie gave no more heed to her family tra- 
ditions and wild border tales, than to her cto- 
ries of witehes and fairies, but just classed them 
all together, and when she said to him, as he 
was going to his daily labor on the laird’s 
land,— 

“Ah, Davie, but there’s a mickle treasure hid 
there, and wha kens but you’ll be the lucky 
finder?” he replied, with a laugh,— 

“Nae doubt, nae doubt, a mickle treasure 0’ 
kale and potatoes, and who so likely to find it 
as the laird’s gardener?” and then he shoul- 
dered his spade and went off whistling,— 

“Contented wi’ little, and canty wi’ mair.” 

But one day, long to be remembered, as he 
was hard at work, without a thought of grand- 
mother and her legends, his spade struck against 
something hard, which proved to be the root of 
a tree. 

“You’re an auld tenant, but ye’ll have to 
quit,” quoth Davie, tugging away manfully at 
the offender. 

It obstinately refused to yield, and, laying 


that it had twined itself again and again round 
some object which he at first supposed to be a 
stone. A closer examination, however, showed 
that it was not a stone, but a rusty iron box! 

Then the dying words of Hugh Cameron 
rushed to Davie’s mind, and he had no difficul- 
ty in completing the sentence which death had 
cut short,—“‘Under the Rowan tree in—the gar- 
den!” 

That it had stood there—the¢ only tree of its 
kind—in the days of the rebellion, was after- 
avards shown by consulting an old plan of the 
estate. 

Davie’s first impulse was to summon a wit- 
ness to the spot, but remembering that the laird 
had gone to Edinburgh for a few days, he 
changed his mind, and decided to impart the 
secret to no one till he came back. To leave 
the box where it was, or anywhere else 6n the 
premises, would be the same thing as to pro- 
claim his discovery, as the servants would be 
sure to find it; so he concluded to take it home 
and conceal it in his own barn. 





* . . ' 
open the earth with his spade, he discovered 
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TRESSUBE. 
e’en, neebor;” and when he saw the minister 
coming that way, he crossed the road rather 
than speak to the godly man. 

As he turned into the laae which led to his 
own cottage, little Jamic, who had been on the 
watch for him, came running out to beg for a 
ride on the wheelbarrow; and instead of catch- 
ing him in his arms for a kiss, as was his wont, 
he angrily bade him “gang hame to his mither.” 

The disappointed child looked up in his fa- 
ther’s face, and then, without saying a word, 
but sebbing bitterly, trotted back to the house. 

There was in the barn a closet where Davie 
kept his garden tools, and which was seldom 
entered by any one save himself. There he de- 
posited the chest, which had already begun to 
exercise a baleful influence, and which was des- 
tined to work.him still further woe. 


icacy which has not reached other parts, in 
birdsnest soup. One of my first inquiries, as I 
got into the streets of Canton, was after this 
commodity, or the nests from which it is made, 
and I was taken into a fine shop, fitted’ up ina 
costly manner, where it was the only article 
sold. . 

“Birdsnests are a great luxury in China, be- 
ing within the reach of the wealthy alone. 
They are sold at prices graduated according to 
the quality of the article, none of any value 
bringing a less price than their weight in silver, 
and some bringing almost their weight in gold. 
Nests are sold as high as thirty or forty dollars 
a pound. 

“The nests are simply a mass of pure gelatine, 


| secreted in some way by a species of swallow, 


and deposited against a wall, just as the swal- 
lows in onr country stick a nest of mud against 
a beam. 

“It closely resembles the gelatine which is 
known by the name of isinglass, and the purer 
sort is almost transparent. There is nothing 
repulsive in its appearance, and its origin is just 
as honorable and commendatory as that from 
which our jellies are made at home; I am dis- 
posed to think more so. 

“The nests come chiefly from the island of 
Java, where they are obtained with great labor, 
and often at much peril, from deep caves along; 
the coast.” 

—_——_+oo———_—_——— 


For the Companion. 


ANNE’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

“QO, girls, what shall we do?” 

The white face and scared eyes looked in upon 
a busy group of sisters, five pretty girls, from 
ten to eighteen, sitting in the large bay window, 
and about the table, which was spread with 
bright, dainty materials. 

Every voice was hushed, and the work dropped 
| from nimble fingers. Anne, the youngest, sprang 
| towards the eldest sister, and caught her by both 

hands. 





He had intended—or he had made himself be- 
lieve that he intended—to restore the box to its 
owner without opening it; but now that it was 
in his own possession, he felt an almost irresist- 
ible desire to see what it contained. 

“Belike it’s nae treasure, after a’,” said he to 
himself; “but only some auld trash not worth 
a groat.” 

With that he placed his hand on the lid, and 
shook it gently, scarcely dreaming that it would 
yield without hammer and chisel; but both the 
rust-eaten lock and hinges gave way at once, 


crash. 

Enclosed within the box were the gold and 
silver plate of the Lanark family. 

Forth from their long burial they came to 
glitter once more in the sunlight, though the 
eyes that looked upon them last were years 
since closed upon all earthly scenes, and the 
soul of him who placed them there had gone, 
let us trust, to find a better treasure, where 
neither moth nor rust corrupts, nor thieves break 
through and steal. 

—~+o——_——_———-_ 
THE BIRDSNEST SOUP. 

A traveller, writing about some of the dain- 
ties of the Chinese, describes the famous eata- 
ble birdsnests of which that people are so fond. 
There seems to be nothing like them in our 
country. The nest of the chimney-swallow is 





Now Davie was an honest man—at Jeast he 
had always supposed himself to be—and if you, 
or I, or another, had insinuated aught to the 
contrary, he would have been highly indignant. 
And yet it is a fact that as he went out of the 
garden with the chest on his wheelbarrow along 
with the garden tools, the whole carefully con- 
cealed with oat straw, he felt like a thief! 

Meeting some of his cronies, with whom 
at ordinary times he would have held a jolly 





ever he should come to the throne. The order, 


crack, he now hurried by with a mere “Gude- 


stuck together with a kind of glue or gum, but 
the sticks and soot would be “too many” for 
| what soup the glue would make: 

“The Chinese, from time immemorial, at least 
from the days when we studied the pictorial 
geography, have been celebrated for the range 
of their animal dict, and for some of the luxu- 
| ries of life which are peculiar to the celestial 
kingdom. 

“To begin with the first course—sonp. All 
| the world knows that in China they have a del- 


and the cover fell to the floor with a staftling | 


“O, Martha!” she exclaimed, with dry lips, 
| and terror in her glance, “what has happened? 
| You look frightened, and you’ve been crying. 
What is it? Mamma’’—and here she paused 
| breathless. 

Martha came into the room, her fingers rig- 
| idly locked, the scared expression in -her eyes 
| giving place to tears, 

“Mamma has just received a telegram,” she 
| said. “The cars ran off the track last night at 
| twelve. Harry—was—almost killed. Don’t let 
| mamma hear you,” she cried, with faltering ac- 
cents, as various exclamations of grief and hor- 
ror succeeded the announcement. ‘Father has 
yone to Harry. He sent a message at the same 
time.” 

Ada pointed to Blanche, Harry’s twin sister; 
she had fainted. 

“She has been so quict, all day, and we were 
rallying her upon it,” she said, sobbing. 

“Poor darling, it is even worse for her than 
for us,” murmured Martha, as she hastened to 
aid her sisters. 

Blanche opened her eyes, smiled faintly, and 
caught at Martha’s hands. 

“I must go,” she said. 

“Yes, darling, papa has sent for us—you and 
me. Nelly is to stay with mamma, who is won- 
derfully calm.” 

Another moment, and Anne was left alone. 

“QO, Harry! Harry!” she sobbed, pressing her 
lips together, while something like a spasm 
contracted ffer features. “What shall we do? 
O, what shall we do? Howcould the Lord let 
him go on that dreadful journey?” Then she 
went to the table, and lifted the bright-colored 
slipper she had been working for him. 

“And I was so happy!” she sobbed again, 
with quivering lips. “O, Harry! Harry!’ The 
child fell on her knees, buried her face in her 
folded arms, and wept piteously. 

The room was very still. The sisters had 
gone out, dumb with sorrow. A dreadful si- 
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lence had fallen over all the household. The 
very servants spoke in hushed accents. They 
loved that frank young face, and marvelled that 
they should see it no more. The joyous laugh, 
the firm, manly tones, the courtly presence, were 
they all of the past? 

Blanche was Ilarry’s twin sister, as I said 
before. 

From earliest infancy, the two had been insep- 
arable? the perfect harmony of their lives un- 
moved by a single jarring chord. Each was 
the other's mentor, the other’s pattern. Both 
were beautiful in face, and symmetrical in char- 
acter. 

“Our twins” were proudly spoken of, and lov- 
ingly guarded. On Christmas day they were 
born, and the season had been always kept with 
double rejoicing, because it was the birthday of 
three members of the family, Harry, Blanche 
and Anne. All three, as their father had been 
wont lovingly to say, were their most precious 
Christmas gifts. 

The mother sat in her darkened room. She 
could not have chosen between her children, and 
still, it seemed to her crushed heart that the 
flower of the flock. her only man-child, was 
stricken down. 

Martha came in, now and then, for a rest, in 
the hurry of her preparation; Nelly stood by 
her mother, struggling to be calm; one other of 
the girls leaned against the mantel, looking 
drearily into the blazing coal fire, while her 
tears plashed heavily, one by one, on the pol- 
ished fender. 

“Blanche is better, dear,” said Martha, stoop- 
ing over her mother; “she sends her love, and 
says you must not be anxious about her. I’m 
packing the trunk-valise; we sha’n't want much, 
you know; Prudy is helping.” 

“Yes, dear.” 
clock. 

“It is two, now,” resumed Martha, consulting 
her watch—Ilarry’s last year’s Christmas gift. 
Her lip quivered as she replaced it. 

“Is there any thing I can do for you, before I 
go?” 

“Nothing, dear,” replied her mother, “but is 
it best for Blanche to go?” 

“I believe it is. The hope of seeing him is all 
that keeps her up; and Harry—if—he is—con- 
scious”—this time the words would not come. 
With a quick sob, she bent over and kissed her 
mother’s forehead, and hurriedly left the room. 

Anne, from the parlor window, to which she 
had gone, after the farewell kiss, saw them go- 
ing—saw them through thick, blurring tears. 

Prudy, the ancient serving-maid, put her head 
in at the door, and then slyly placed a plate of 
the table. It was all she could do. 
Then she went out and stood for a moment, 
vainly trying to think up some consoling word. 

“Don’t watch ’em out of sight, dear,” 
said, looking in again. 

Anne left the window, and came forward, 
erying, “I say, Prudy, where’s the use of trying 
to be good ?” 

“What does the child mean?” exclaimed the 
woman, with consternation. “I’m sure, miss, 
with the example of your mother before ye”’— 

“That’s just it,” interrupted the child, impa- 
tiently. “Mother’s a good Christian, isn’t she? 
Of course she is. Look, how she bears her tri- 
als—always just so patient; but it seems as if 
the better she grows, the more pain she suffers. 
And now comes this awful news. I’m sure I 
was trying to de right. I make good resolu- 
tions every day, and I think the dear Saviour 
has changed my heart, or I did think so; but 
for all that, here comes this frightful thing. 1 
don’t believe any brother was ever loved like 
Harry, and now—and now” — violent 
choked her utterance. Prudy stood aghast. 


Iler mother’s eyes sought the 


cakes on 


she 


sobs 


“And you think the Lord has brought this 
trial for a punishment, Miss Anne. Why, He 
may likely have sent it for a blessing. Do you 
Delieve your ma’d be the saint she is, if she was 
well, like other people? She might be, for she’s 
one of the meek in sperit, but I’ve my doubts 
on’t. 

“And now, if Mr. Ilarry dies—which the dear 
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After Prudy had gone, she walked the parlor 
floor with restless steps, sobbing and grieving, 
now and then throwing up her hands, with 
fragmentary ejaculations. She had so wor- 
shipped Harry! He had wound himself about 
the child's heart, always ready with ‘his word of 
encouragement. He alone thoroughly under- 
stood the silent little thing, who thought pro- 
foundly, for so young a girl, upon whatever 
subject was under discussion, but said little. 

She was not afraid to go to Harry with her 
troubles; not afraid to ask him what this or that 
meant, spoken from the pulpit last Sunday; not 
backward even in telling him of her heart-strug- 
gles, her anxieties, her hopes, her fears. 

Anne was not beautiful, but she rejoiced in 
his beauty; whenever he was near, she watched 
him fondly. Lu, one of her Sunday school class, 
said to her, once,— 

“You are always looking at your brother.” 

“Because I love him so,” was the simple re- 
ply; and just then Harry turned from the stolid 
little urchin, to whom he was teaching his let- 
ters, met her eyes, and gave her a smile that 
sent a glow of pleasure to her heart. 

It was always to Harry she went in trouble or 
in joy, seldom to her sisters. Blanche shared 
this absorbing love in some degree, but Harry 
was Annie’s king. 

The sisters met very seldom after that break- 
ing up. One remained with the invalid mother, 
one superintended the household affairs. She 
it was who, looking in, saw Anne walking ex- 
citedly back and forth in the parlor. 

“TIadn’t you better go up into mother’s room, 
dear?” she said. 

“O, Ada, I can’t rest, [ can’t even pray; what 
shall [ do?” 

“What can any of us do, now?” was the low 
rejoinder. z 

‘But, Ada, if he dies, I want to dic! I won’t 
live!” she exclaimed, with passionate determi- 
nation. 


“Tush, Anne! don’t talk that way. Go up 
and sce mother. I think this trouble wears 
upon her. Tow dreadful if we should lose 


Harry and mother too!” 

“O, Ada!’ and Anne stood appalled before 
this new possibility. Then she turned straight 
about, her face whiter, and hurried up stairs, 
into her mother’s room. 

She paused as she entered. Ter sister Nelly 
held up a warning finger. ler mether lay 
upon the lounge, apparently asleep. The thin, 
delicate features, sharpened by disease, the pal- 
lid forehead, over whose waxen surtace the blue 
veins crept, sinuously, the heavy lashes, making 
darker the livid circles beneath the eyes, caught 
and fixed Anne’s attention, and changed the 
current of her thoughts. p 

Was there not, after all, some one to live for 
beside Harry?) This sweet mother, so uncom- 
plaining that few knew what she suffered, so 
secluded, in the very midst of her family, that, 
in her own household, they did not see her face, 
sometimes, for days,—O, what a tide of love 
rolled over Anne’s poor, helpless heart, as she 
gazed. 

The tears welled up for a different cause, now. 
She felt almost as if she could pray. She flitted 
about the sick-room, anxious to do something 
by which she might express her newly-awakened 
interest. 

By nine, came another telegram. Prudy 
brought it up under her apron, as if she would 
fain conceal whatever sad news it contained. 
Anne clutched it, and, though faint, and deadly 
sick, she carried it to the light, and broke the 
envelope. Then she read it with strained eyes. 

“We arrived at eight. Papa metus. Harry 
a little easier, but we fear there is no hope. 
Will telegraph in the morning. Shall see him 
immediately. MARTHA.” 


Anne’s voice faltered. 
aside, and went up to her mother. 
down before her, she asked, simply,— 

“Mamma, what is it to pray in faith?” 


| have what vou pray for, if it is God’s will.” 
She kissed her mother good-night, and went 





Lord in heaven forbid, pray I’—and she wiped 
a tear away, hastily, “be vou sure, child, that 
He’s done it for a good purpose. His ways is 
mighty different from ours, an’t may be that 
your hearts needed to be torn off from loving 
him too well. My poor Joe wasgonly fifteen 
when he died, but then, it was lingerin’ con- 
sumption, and I expected it, which makes a 
difference.” 


Anne turned away, impatiently. What was 


Prudy’s Joe,—a poor, pinched, meagre boy, at} for llarry’s life. Whatever He might do, in his 
whose pale image she could hardly keep from 
siniling, when she found it in Prudy’s well-worn 
photograph album,—what was he to her splen- 
did brother, with his beautiful smile, and noble 
bearing! 





slowly, thoughtfully, to her own room. 
ehild had determined in her heart to pray for 
| Harry’s recovery. 


“Give him to me, Lord, for my birthday gift!” 
All night long she knelt there, or 
| walked, still pleading, with tears and strong 


| she cried. 


| cries. 
| At last, when the gray dawn crept into the 
| little room, it found her with a smile on het 
| lips, and peace in her heart. 


infinite wisdom, scemed good to her. 
The child’s face shone like an angel’s. 


| 

| 

| C 

lious before. 
| 


“Nething deubting;” ne, there was ne deubt 


She laid the missive 
Knecling 


“To believe, without a doubt, that you will 


The 


She cried no more 


Ex- 
seeding joy filled the heart, so restless, so rebel- 


in her soul, now, but that God would do just 
what was best for Harry, what was best for all 
of them. Peace filled her heart as she thought 
of her brother. She could even smile, as she 
whispered, ‘“‘Dear, dear Harry! you are in God’s 
hands; and whether you come or not, I have 
reccived my birthday gift.” 
Very pale she was, as she sat in her mother’s 
room, that, morning, but unspeakably happy. 
When the telegram came, though her fingers 
shook a little, and her lips whitened, she un- 
folded it without fear. 
The sur- 
Blanche with him now. 
MARTHA.” 
Anne smiled; her face grew radiant. She 
snuggled down by her mother, and hid her face 
in that dear bosom, while she recounted the 
struggles of the night. 
“God heard my prayer, mother; but, at the 
last, I didn’t ask for Harry’s life; I didn’t dare 
to. I wanted Him to do just as He pleased; 
and O mother! I am so happy!” 
What a change spread, like sudden sunshine, 
over the house! The servants ran up, one by 
one, to hear the news, and turned away, with 
glowing smiles and happy words. 
Prudy caught Anne in her arms and kissed 
her, and then whisked out of the room, crying 
heartily. 
The sweet, tranquil countenance of the mother 
seemed illuminated, as she called the little circle 
together, and, in a broken voice, gave thanks. 
Not long after, came another message, from 
the father. 
“Injuries not so bad as they seemed. Iarry 
deciaed:y better. God willing, will keep Clirist- 
mas With us.” 


“DEAR MotTuerR,—Harry knew us. 
aeon saut there is hope. 
Thank God! 


“O,” said Anne, “tears of joy streaming down 
her cheeks, “I do believe, from the moment I 
thought God would do just right, Harry began 
to get well. How sweet it is to trust Him!” 
And Harry was with them at Christmas, pale 
and wasted, but the same Harry, tender towards 
all, thoughtful and noble as ever. The family 
circle was unbroken. Blanche sat on one side, 
Anne on the other. 
“What has happened to our little sister?” he 
said, once; “she is growing beautiful.” 
“Because I am very, very happy,” whispered 
Anne, softly; and Harry was right. Anne was 
growing beautiful with the true beauty of the 
soul. 





For the Companion. 
THE MAJOR’S STORY. 


“Let me see,’”’ said the major, “I believe I nev- 
er told you, boys, that I listed for a soldier in 
England. You sce I was extremely fond of mu- 
sic, when a boy, and not having the means to 
pursue my musical studies, | enlisted in order 
to get into the band of the Thirty-Sixth IHus- 
sars, and so make myself conversant with that 
part of the service. [ was not, however, exempt 
from, military duty, and had to take my turn at 
guarding, relieving, ete., ete. 

“At one time we were in a certain part of Eng- 
land—I need not say where—in barracks. It was 
an immense and dreary place, the parade ground 
stretching far down to the very edge of a scanty 
patch of woods, a particularly unpleasant situ- 
ation at all seasons, but more so in the cold, 
windy March in which we arrived. 

‘Joyce,’ said my officer to me, one day, ‘you 


site the dead-hotise, where Munson lies.’ 
“It was not an agreeable prospect for a sym- 
pathetic man like me. In the first place, Mun- 
son, the dead man, had been my special friend. 
“Tle was a well-born fellow, but having fallen 
into bad company, he became reckless, ruined 
himself, and they, as many a disappointed man 
had gone before him, "listed. 
“Tlis handseme face and cultivated manners 
had made him many friends, and a sad story 
that he had told to no one but me, and which 
convinced me that all his trouble had been orig- 
inated by the heartless conduct of the woman 
he, loved, had inclined me to take him closer to 


will take your turn to-night at ten, down oppo- | 
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thought best,—a precaution necessary to fright. 
en away the rats with which that part of the 
country was infested. Once in an hour [ was 
to look in. 

“The night was dark and very blustering. Ip 
the patch of woods beyond the wind sighed ang 
moaned as though it was in affliction for the 
dead. 

‘I was in good spirits, comparatively speak. 
ing, only the thought of that poor dead young 
fellow kept intruding, but I tried hard to think 
of cheerful things. 

“The first half hour glided away easily enough, 
but then the time began to hang heavy on my 
hands. I busied myself in walking back and 
forth, talking aloud, and pretending that an en- 
emy was near. 

“I may here mention that two or three of the 
dead soldier’s valuables had been given to me, 
among them the swect, innocent face of a young 
girl, and his own miniature. About these I had 
formed my own plans, and I resolved that night 
to go to his native town, if ever I returned home, 
and confront her with these tokens, and make 
her suffer, if she was capable of such a feeling, 

“Time passed and it was nearing midnight. 
The voices in the woods sounded noisier and 
drearier than ever; the clouds had grown dens- 
er and huddled tog@gher. I had been once to 
the dead-house, and looking in, could just dis- 
cern by the dim lamp, burning in the corner, 
close to the ceiling, the outline of the dead man’s 
form, and then, with a heavily beating heart, I 
sought my post again. 

“Suddenly the wind rose more fiercely, and 
blew as if the four quarters of heaven were each 
sending a delegation more furious than the rest, 
and looking up frem my prescribed round, I 
saw, in the almost opaque darkness, something 
fully sixteen feet high. It seemed white and 
wavering, twisting, trembling, now coming for- 
ward, as if to make a bodily descent upon me, 
now vanishing into the darkness, its garments 
fluttering and swaying on the wings of the tem- 
pest-wind. 

“What my sensations were, at that moment, 
you may imagine, if you can. I had seen some- 
thing—something that had tangibility, some 
thing that was able to make itself visible or in- 
visible, at will. > 

“As yet I was not frightened, only startled, 
and I remember wondering why it had not come 
from the direction of the dead-house,—a con- 
fused impression that it was something belong- 
ing to poor Munson. 

“Under the influence of this idea, I went up 
again and took another look. There was my 
poor comrade, still as ever, not a fold of the lin- 
en displaced. 

“fT went back to my sentry box, and tried to 
puzzle the thing out, resolving that if it re- 
turned I would shoot it, spirit or no spirit. 

“Presently came the wind again, shrieking 
and whizzing like mad demons. The air seemed 
full of voices, afd in another moment came that 
white moving thing, taller, more gaunt, more 
frantic in its movements than before. 

“At once I levelled my rifle and fired. There 
was a sort of spitting sound, asI thought, as 
the ball went through it—but there it remained, 
swaying now to the right, now to the left, ina 
fantastic, tortuous movement, that seemed to 
say, ‘No, you don’t!’ quite as plainly as if hu- 
man lips had spoken it. 

“My flesh began to chill, and my nerves to 
crawl. If, before, the ghost had seemed sixteen 
feet high, it was now, certainly, twenty. , 

“What could I think? My hair moved in 
that strange fashion, designated as standing on 
end; athrill of intense fear, for the moment, 
| completely overmastered me and paralyzed my 
| efforts. 

“The thing was gone, now, for the second 
time, but I was conscious that when it came 
again it might find me more of a coward than 
before. Come, it might, a dozen times, before I 
was relieved! What should Ido? Fiight would 
only expose me to ridicule; my rifle was no 
protection. I should clearly have to stand it 
out, if it made me a lunatic. 








my heart than any other of my comrades. 

“It was hard to realize that poor Munson lay 
‘|down there alone in the bleak March winds, 
and I was sorry enough that [ had been selected 
for guard, that night. 

“Not that L was afraid of the dead. 
bid! 
clay that could harm me, but only the day be- 
‘| fore he had been among us, with quick repar- 


God for- 


without a moment’s warning, he lay cold in 
death, 
“However, there was nothing for it but to go. 





There was nothing in that poor pulseless | 


tee, and song, and laughter; and now, called | 


With my gun over my shoulder, I took my sta- 


scarcely twenty feet from me, as eften as I 


“Suddenly I saw it before me, and my very 
| fear nerved me to new resolve. It always passed 
the sentry-box. Preparing my rifle, I placed 
| myself in position, and as it came, with one des- 
| perate plunge I drove my bayonet through, and 
| pinned it to the box. 
| “At that moment nature gave way, and down 
| I fell, as nearly dead as I could well be, and still 
| live. I had accomplished something. 
“Looking up, after a few moments of insen- 
sibility, there was my spectre, still wriggling, 
| but transfixed. Very slowly I arose, went cau 
| tiously up to the box, as cautiously felt, with 
both hands, and what do you think it was, boys? 


| 


tion at ten, precisely, with orders to fire my ri-| [am sure you will never be frightened at any 
fle in the direction of the dead-house, which was | thing, when I tell you.” 
“What was it?” cried the boys, in chorus. 
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“A gigantic shect of the London 7.m-s news- 
paper, which, with the supplement, had bee: 
left uncut, and which the riotous wind had 
transformed into a very presentable ghost 

“T actually tingled to my fingers’ ends when 
[found it out, and could have cried for very 
shame; but then, bear in mind, that it was a 
dark night, my poor friend lay in the dead-house, 
and the situation was entirely new to me.” 

“And did you ever give up that miniature?” 
asked Herbert. 

“O yes,” was the reply, “and the young lady 
fainted at sight of it; but for all that, she was 
as heartless as ever after it, and is to this day. 
Poor Munson!” and the major ended his story 
with a sigh. = 





For the Companion. 

MY.ADVENTURE IN A DIVING- 

BELL. 

By Prof. De Mille, Author of the “Dodge Club.” 

There are two modes of working in the depths 
of the sea 

One is by means of diving armor, when the 
yenturous diver clothes himself in India-rubber, 
and puts over his head the ponderous helmet, 
with its apparatus, and draws on his feet the 
heavy boots, with leaden soles, which are used 
to steady him at the sea bottom. 

The other mode is by means of the older diy- 
ing-bell. 

Formerly, diving-bells were made of wood, 
but at present they are generally made of cast- 
iron. Solid plates of glass sect in the sides illu- 
minate the interior, which also receives air from 
above, through tubes that enter it at convenient 
places. In this bell-shaped instrument the diver 
is lowered to his place of work. 

Many people suppose that, since the invention 
of diving-armor, the diving-bell has gone out of 
use. Thisisa mistake. Each of these impor- 
tant inventions has its own use. 

The diving-armor is used when locomotion is 
required to any extent; but where the labor is 
confined to any one place, and also where it is 
somewhat difficult, there the diving-hell is called 
into requisition; for the lightly clad men inside 
can work with more ease and freedom than the 
laborer who is encumbered with his heavy ar- 
mor. 

It is by means of diving-hells that many heavy 
works have been constructed in the deep sea, as, 
for example, the famous moles at Portland, at 
Holyhead, and at Cherbourg. 

Some years ago, during a tour in Italy, I fell 
in with an energetic fellow-countryman, who 
was doing very well by a contract which he had 
made with the Italian government at Spezzia. 
Extensive government works were in process of 
construction there, and, among other things, a 
long mole was projected. 

My friend, Mr. Steele, had made a contract to 
lay the foundation with diving-bells. 

Itwas at Spezzia that I found him. The stone 
foundations of the mole were laid at a depth of 
about twenty or thirty feet under water. 

The work was to me a most interesting scene. 
The entrance of the workmen into the diving- 
bell, and the slow disappearance of the adven- 
turous laborers into the depths of the sea, to 
remain there for hours, the exertions of the men 
at the air-pumps on which the lives of those 
below depended, all combined to form a specta- 
ce which was impressive, both from its novelty, 
and from the idea of danger, which I could not 
help associating with it. 

At first, the idea of danger was strong, but 
gradually it were off, and, at length, I found a 
Strong desire in my own heart to go down to 
those sea-depths, and experience for myself the 
wondrous sensation of life beneath the waters. 

This idea I communicated to Mr. Steele. 

He laughed. 

“Are you really in earnest?” said he. 

“Of course I am.” 

“But it’s very unpleasant to a beginner.” 

“That’s the very thing that I wish to try,” 
said T. 

“Well,” said he, after a pause, “I generally 
£0 down once a week myself, to see how the 
work is done, and to-morrow is my day for 
making the journey. If you really care about 
doing it, you may go down with me.” 

At this, I expressed the utmost thankfulness. 

“But remember,” said he, “‘it’s very unpleas- 
ant.” 

“O, I don’t care for that.” : 

“After all, it needn’t make much difference. 
I won’t stay down very long, and, if you find it 
intolerable, I'll bring you back whenever you 
Say the word.”’ : 

The next morning came, fair, and calm, and 
bright. 
of the water. 
works, at an early hour, and I followed Mr. 
Steele into the machine. 





It was of an oblong, box shape, with rounded 
sides, and arched roof. It was about six feet 
long, four feet wide, and four feet high. Four 
men usually went down. There was a seat at 
cither end, on each of whiéh we took our places. 
Then the word was given, the machine descend- 
ed slowly, and, at length, the lower edge 
touched the water. 

On each side there was a circular piece of 
thick plate glass inserted, through which the 
light penetrated to our confined chamber There 
were also openings on the top, to receive the air 
which was pumped down, and valve-pipes skil- 
fully constructed for the escape of the foul air, 
as the fresh air was forced in. 

As the lower edge of the diving-bell touched 
the surface of the water, I felt a singular senga- 
tion, as though I were being buried alive, fer 
the diving-bell seemed a narrow prison-house, 
from which there could be no escape whatever. 

But the feeling soon passed away, and other 
thoughts and feelings came. 

As the machine lowered, the water came up 
within the interior for a few inches, and then 
stopped. . 

At this entrance, the air grew compressed, 
and breathing became somewhat oppressive. 

Lower we went, and yet lower, until, at last, 
we were fairly underneath the sea. 

The water came in no farther, but the air 
grew more and more unpleasant, and [ found 
myself taking quick, short breaths. 

There came, also, a strange ringing in my 
ears, in the midst of which sounded the rattle of 
the chains by which we were lowered, and the 
noise made by the workmen overhead, all of 
which were much exaggerated, and made an 
uproar that seemed deafening. 

As we went down lower, the ringing and the 
tumult of sounds in my ears increased, until, at 
last, the sensation became so unpleasant as to 
be positively painful. 

I felt, also, a pressure on'my chest, which was 
just as though some bread band were buckled 
tightly round my breast. I tried to get rid of 
the feeling by drawing long breaths, but the 
effort was fatiguing, and my breathing came 
and went in quick, short pantings. 

Still, I was prepared for this, and so I endured 
it as well as I could, though the narrow cham- 
ber in which I found myself, together with the 
oppressiveness of my breathing, gave me a 





Not a ripple stirred the smooth surface 
We went down together to the 


vague idea of being buried alive. 
“You don’t feel well,” said Stecle to me, after 
| «few moments. “Tt’s worse than you thonght.”’ 
| lis voice sounded very strangely, and came 
| to my ears like one speaking in deep bass tones 

through a speaking trumpet. 

“All right,” said I, firmly. 

| “You'll get used to it.” 

“Q, yes.” 

Nothing more was said, but the machine went 
down lower and lower. 

It was as light as could be expected. Looking 
through the glass plate in the side, I could sce 
where one part of the mole was rising. Steele 
pointed this out to me, and then pointed down 
| below. 

Looking down here, I saw, a few feet below 
us, some larce granite blocks, which were very 
evenly placed. These were the lower founda- 
tions of the mole. 

“Those are pretty big fellows,” said Steele; 
“we couldn’t manage such stones as these with- 
out the diving-beils. They are moved from 
above by machines. The men in the bell adjust 
the fastenings, and see the stones properly fixed 
in their places. Sometimes they have to go to 
work themselves with crow-bars. It is easier to 
move these big blocks in the water than it is 
above ground.” 

I said nothing. I heard the words, which 
rolled about in my distracted cars, intermingled 
with the rumble of machinery above, but could 
not find words to reply. I hoped that I would 
get over my suffering, but it grew no lighter. 
In fact, it seemed to grow worse every minute. 

“You suffer more than usual,” said Steele. 
“Don’t you want to go up?” 

“Not yet,” said I, with desperate determina- 
tion to endure the worst. 

The machine was now moved sidewise through 
the water; so as to bring to view the surface of 
the newly-laid foundation. It lay about three 
feet below us, and we were suspended about 
that distance above it. Steele looked narrowly 
| at this for some time. 
| Meanwhile my sufferings grew worse. I be- 
| gan to fear that I would lose my strength, and 
| fall down from the seat into the water. Blood 


| Streamed from my ears and nose. Suddenly, 





at one of the signal ropes. 
” 


“The rascals! 


ing!” 


| Steele started, with a gasp, and pulled violently 


he cried, “they’re not pump- 


flush, as though all his blood were rushing to 
his head; blood streamed from his nose, too, 
and he gasped painfully. He pulled violently 
at another signal rope. 

“We'll go up at once,” said he. 

A slight rumble arose far above, and we began 
to ascend slowly. The pavement beneath grad- 
nally separated itself from us. But the progress 
upward was not fast enough for our needs. 
Both of us suffered acutely,—Steele as much 
as I; he looked like one on the verge of having a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

Again and again he pulled at the signal ropes, 
first at one, and then at the other. 

“They will not pump!” he cried, with a gasp. 
“They haven’t pumped since we came down”’— 
He could say no more, but clung to his seat, and 
looked at me with his eyes starting from their 
sockets. 

“Come!”’ he cried, suddenly starting up; “we 


” 


She told her mother that she wished to visit 
some friends living a few miles distant. As 
soon as she reached them she was told, in an- 
swer to her eager inquiries, that a teacher was 
wanted in an adjoining district. She started 
for that district at once, making a short cut 
across lots, and came to the house of one of the 
trustees. She rapped, and, dreadfully fright- 
ened, awaited a response. 

A raw-boned, red-headed man at last appeared 
in ared shirt, ragged pantaloons and enormous 
cowhide boots. 

The poor little applicant declares that she 
“stood as tall as possible.” 

“Ts a teacher engaged for your school?” she 
asked. 

The trustee looked at her with such evident 
astonishment that she at once lost heart. 

“Tow old are you?” he asked. 

“Almost fifteen.” 





must dive! Follow me!” 
And, drawing a long breath, he flung himself 


beneath the diving-bell. 
I saw his design at once. The air was foul and 
poisonous. No fresh airwas coming. Wewere 
going up too slowly to get relief. He had dived, 
so as to ascend to the regions of air and light. 

I could not swim very well, but the horror of 
my situation was intolerable; so, with scarce a 
moment’s thought, I drew a long breath and 
followed. I scrambled from beneath the ma- 
chine, and, with a few strokes, [ passed upward, 
and my head emerged above water, into the 
blessed regions of pure air. A few strokes 
brought me te the pier, where I found Steele. 

The cause of the difficulty was soon seen. 
The pipe from the force-pump leaked; and, 
though the men had been pumping diligently, 
it had been of no use, and thus we had narrowly 
escaped being suffocated. 

Steele tried to persuade me to go down again, 
but I declined, with the remark that I had seen 
enough of if. : 

wes 





For the Companion. 


FANNY FORRESTSER’S FIRST AP- 
PLICATION FOR A SCHOOL. 


About the year 1844 there blazed forth in the 
literary firmament a new star, that, for a sea- 
son, was a wonder. The new author, whose 
real name was Emily Chubbuek, captivated all 
hearts, and won tributes of admiration not often 
equalled. Ter name in print was Fanny For- 
rester, and Fanny Forrester for some years was 
one of the most conspicuous women in the 
country, and to-day no one can read her writ- 
ings without being attracted by her genius, and 
benefitted by their pure teachings. 

When young she was a factory girl, and 
worked at splicing rolls. Subsequently she ob- 
tained employment of a thread maker. 

She, however, was allowed to spend a part of 
her time at school, and applied herself in her 
leisure moments, out of school very closely to 
study. 

When she was in her fifteenth year, her moth- 
er proposed that she should learn the trade of 
milliner. Emily had nearly supported herself 
while at school by twisting thread and by sew- 
ing, but her love of learning was so strong, that 
while she was willing to earn her living from 
day to day during the time she was getting her 
education, she could not think of giving her 
life to any thing but teaching. 

So she very decidedly protested against learn- 
ing a trade. 

“But what do you intend to do?” asked her 
mother. “You are almost fifteen, and cannot 
go to school always.” 

The family was poor, and Mrs. Chubbuck felt 
that it was necessary to take another step in the 
matter. So, a few days afterwards, an arrange- 
ment was made with the village milliner to take 
Emily as an apprentice. 

Dreadful intelligence was this to Emily, and 
she cried the whole of the night after she re- 
ceived it. The next morning she went to her 
academy teacher with a question that rested like 
a mountain on her mind. 

“Mr. B——,” she said, tremblingly, “do you 
think me capable of teaching school?” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling, “you are capable, but 
you are not big enough.” 

“Will you please to give me a recommenda- 
tion?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Not big enough!’ Well, thought Emily, that 
is not my fault, and I will stand just as tall as I 
can, and make the most of myself in this re- 
spect when I go before a trustee. 

She was not fifteen years of age at this time, 
and very small in stature at that. Sickness, too, 


managing a school must certainly have appeared 





He waited for a short time. 


I saw his face 


doubtful, 


from his seat into the water, and darted from | 


had left its marks upon her, and her ability for 


The man puckered his mouth, and gave a 
| great whistle. “Whew!” 
| “fT will see the other trustees, and’ll let you 
| know in a week or two,” he said, at last. 
| Emily knew what that meant. She turned 

from the house, made her way to some woods 
near by, and, as soon as she was hid from sight, 
sat down and wept bitterly. 

The next morning, however, one of her friends 
offered to aid her in her endeavors to obtain the 
school. They called on another trustee—a very 
genial man. Emily presented her reeommenda- 
tion, which, in her fright, she had forgotten to 
show on the previous day. The gentleman 
thought favorably of her application, and ad- 
vised her to see Mr. B——, who, he said, was the 
leading trustee. 





So Mr. B was at once called upon. Ile 
was a young farmer, full of good nature. Ifo 


had a great troop of children about him, as most 
sunshiny people have. 

Emily made known her errand. 

“Why,” said he, “the scholars will be bigger 
than their teacher. Here, An’t,” he continued, 
speaking to one of the children, “stand up by 
the schoolmarm, and let’s see which is the tall- 
est. <An’tis the blackest, at any rate.” 

He gave Emily some encouragement, and told 
her that he would call on her in a few days, 
when the matter should be decided. 

“You have got it,” said her friend, when they 
were out of the house. Emily was not so sure. 

One day, in about 2 week from the time of 
this interview, a young man called at the Chub- 
bucks’, and announced to Mrs. C. that he had 
come to engage her daughter to take a district 
school. The good lady was greatly surprised 
and intensely delighted when she learned how 
aspiring and successful her little daughter had 
been. 

Emily succeeded well in her first attempt at 
teaching, and, in the course of time, became one 
of the most conspicuous female teachers in Cen- 
tral New York. HEZEKIAH. 


— i >. ae - 
FROM NEW YORK TO ENGLAND. 


From a Correspondent. 
A London Fog. 


It is pleasant to find old friends abroad, where 
all seems so strange. 

One morning—but I must first tell about the 
fog; it is really charming to me, because so new 
and curious. 

When I heard the clock strike six, I could 
hardly believe the evidence of my senses, for it 
was dark, and there seemed to be a mist float- 
ing in the room. Going to the window, there, 
sure enough, was one of the sights of London, 
if that can be called a sight where nothing is to 
be seen but a thick yellow vapor, fhat hides the 
nearest chimneys, and every thing else, no mat- 
ter how close its proximity. I just danced to 
see it, and had gone to bed again, when I no- 
ticed that it was coming into my room. At 
first I thought it was clouds of smoke, but no, 
there were waves of mist, that made the atmos- 
phere quite dark. 

I lighted the gas, but it only gave a little spee- 
tre-like flame through the dimness, and, by-and- 
by, when I went out into mamma’s room, I 
found that, too, all blazing with gas, as were 
the halls and passages in every part of the 
house. It seemed as if all London was saturat- 
cd in pea soup, for such was the color, and al- 
most the cousistency of the fog, that I could 
think of no other comparison. 

So we prepared ourselves to stay in doors; 
wheeled the table up to the fire, placed the easy- 
chairs comfortebly, brought on books and pa- 
pers, and were very pleasantly occupied till that 
letter came, Which took us by surprise, mamma 
most of all. 


An Old Acquaintance. 


“Emma Claybourne,my first school friend,” she 
said, “She is living at Kensington, and will 
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call to-morrow. I wonder how she found out 
we were here?” 

“Qur names were published, I suppose,” I 
said; and mamma gave me the letter to read. 
You may imagine what pleasure one paragraph 
gave me. 

“T have a daughter Emily, quite near the age | 
of your daughter Alice, and Alice must come | 
out to Kensington on Thursday. We have a| 
pleasant reunion on the evening of that day, | 
once every fortnight, and there are always some 
celebrities here. 

“If you come you may sce Dickens, Trollope, 
Reid, Miss Muloch, the Howitts, and others, 
though I can’t, of course, promise them all. I 
shall be in London to-morrow.” 

After this what cared we for the fog? Papa | 
read to us, and we chatted and composed conun- | 
drums, a favorite pastime with us. One of pa- 
pa’s, I remember, was like this: 

Why is the conduct of an undutiful daughter 
like the will of the English people? 

Because it makes pa lament. 

I hesitate to give my own poor puns, or rath- 
er the best out of a number of poor ones; how- 
ever, they cannot make the paper blush. 

What part of the steeple did a certain man 
designate, when he told his wife how to cook a 
steak ? 

Bell, fry it. 

Poor enough, in all conscience, methinks I 
hear you say, but they serve us as reminders of | 
that first foggy day in London, when we sat for 
nearly sixteen hours under the gas-light. 

- On the following day, a splendid pony chaise 
drove up to the hotel, with a choice specimen of 
asmall “tiger,” behind, in blue and white livery, 
ornamented with enormous brass buttons, and | 
soon we were seated in the presence of Mrs. Em- | 
ma Claybourne, a tall, stately woman, very | 
handsome, very distingue, as the French say, | 
and delighted to see mamma 

The two chattered away, like a couple of 
school girls. All their previous history, con- | 
densed into as few sentences as possible, passed 
before me. | 





Mrs. Claybourne had married an English | 
merchant, one of the younger sons of a noble- | 
man who had stepped out of the beaten track of | 
gentlemanly routine, and ignoring all the pro- | 
fessions, had chosen to make money in his own 
way, and had made it, too. | 

“We are at our villa in Kensington, now,” | 
said Mrs. Claybourne. “We shall send in for | 
you on Thursday, and you are to stay as long! 
as you please.” 

Judge how delighted I was. 

“My husband has not degenerated into a 
mere business man,” said Mrs. Claybourne; “he 
is as much devoted to poetry and the fine arts 
aslam. You remember my first painting at 
Madam Dolbin’s, in Cambridge;” and then mam- | 
ma and she launched off again into school girl 
days, and I almost envied them their reminis- 
eences; I, who had been educated at a public | 
school. 

It was delightful, too, to hear our visitor chat 
of famous people, just to get a glimpse of whom, 
it scemed to me, would be almost like having a 
glimpse of heaven. Charles and Mary Howitt 
appeared to be her favorites, and I sat entranced, 
listening to her descriptions of their home, their 
family circle, their studics and amusements. 

“And Mary Howitt really wears a cap!’ I 
cried, aghast, when she had described her. 

“Why, my dear, Mary Howitt is a beautiful 
old woman,” she replied. | 

Some way I can’t make her old; perhaps be- 
cause she throws herself so thoroughly into the 
spirit of her youthful world of readers. She al- | 
ways seems to me like a fresh young girl. 


Shopping in London. 

The next day we took a carriage and went 
shopping, driving out, by the advice of a friend, | 
to “St. Paul’s Churchyard,” a queer emporium | 
for the fashions, and yet a noted one. 

We looked at silks, we looked at muslins, we 
looked at every thing, partly because we were 
forced to, through the persistency of the clerks, 
who know their business thoroughly. They 
brought out shawls, they brought out umbrel- 
las, handkerchiefs, ribbons, laces. Each clerk 
in whose particular department we had not yet 
been, waylaid us, seeing, perhaps, that we were 
new comers. 


“Will the lady look at this? Only two shil- 
lings, three, ten,’’ as the case might be. And} 


when we replied in the negative, the polite re- | 
ply invariably was,— 

“Thank you, miss, much obliged to you, 
miss,” in such a rapid, mechanical tone, that I 
could not keep a straight face. 

As this was to be my first appearance, I had 
my choice of colors, and bought a lovely blue 
silk, that cost only four pounds, not much more 
than twenty dollars in our currency. Then we 
purchased gloves—Jouvin’s, three shillings the | 


| tempted to bow more humbly and move more 


| achieve distinction late in life, not coming upon 
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pair—about seventy-five cents—broad sash rib- | 
bon, three shillings, fine lace handkerchiefs, ten | 
shillings, and some other things, at proportion- | 
ate prices. | 

“IT should think this would be a paradise for | 
shoppers and shopkeepers,” I said, as we saw | 
our bundles carefully placed in the carriage by | 


|} one of the efficient, I had almost said obsequi- 


ous, clerks, and turned ruefully from the splen- 
did show-windows, sad that we had brought no | 
more money to spend. 
“Perhaps Londoners think these prices high,” | 
said mamma; “you must remember we come | 
from a country where gold has been run up to | 
a fabulous value.” | 


| 





I like the English shops—they are never called 
stores. Ladies are never allowed to stand a! 
moment, provided there is not too great a crowd; 
and they always seem to have an unlimited sup- 
ply of seats. <A porter, plainly dressed, invari- 
ably stands outside to open the door for you; | 
another stands just within to let you out. Two 
or three young men are kept exclusively to sup- | 
ply ladies with seats, and direct them to differ- | 
ent parts of the establishment. ° | 

Perhaps so much attendance degenerates into 
servility ; but I noticed in the shop I was in, the 
poor, unlettered country woman was served 
just as politely and as expeditiously as the la- 
dies who came in carriages, and the little roll 
of ribbon or muslin as carefully put up. Of 
course for peeresses and great orders they are 


quickly, but then that is because of their train- 
ing. Iam surel have seen the same thing done 
in America, though we have no lords and la- 
dies. 

It may seem a trifling matter to mention the 
dressmaker’s charges, but I will state that I 
paid no more for the making of my beautiful 
silk, than I pay at home for the making of a 
common delaine house dress. Indeed, I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw the bill. I! 
was really afraid it was not enoagh. | 


At four, on Thursday, came the ponies, with | 
a driver, and the cunning little “tiger” on be- 
hind, with his sharp, old face,*that looked as if 
it had known trouble before it got into the Clay- 
bourne livery; and after a delightful drive, we 
stopped before the most imposing mansion I 
had ever seen in my life—Claybourne Villa. 


ALICE. 
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COUNT VON BISMARCK. 


Two great Europeans, whom circumstances 
have made rivals, are now commanding the al- 
most undivided attention of the world. 

One of the men is Napoleon III, Emperor of 
the French. Of him it is not necessary now to 
speak, as his actions and his character are well | 
known. 

The other is Count von Bismarck, who holds 
in the Prussian government the place of Chief 
Minister,—Prime Minister, or Premier, the Eng- 
lish world call him. The Prussians, we think, 
call him Minister-President. 

Count von Bismarck is one of those men who 


the stage carly, but making a great impression 
when once they have obtained a position favor- 
able for the development of their purposes and 
the display of their talents. 

He was almost fifty years old before he began 
to acquire an extended reputation even in Eu- | 
rope,—and he was considerably more than fifty 
when American attention began to be largely 
directed to him. 

This was in the year 1866, the year in which 
the war with Austria took place, and when the 
success of Count von Bismarck’s policy had | 
made his country the first of European nations, 
and himself, as the first man in it, the most 
prominent statesman of the day. 

It is an unfortunate fact that success in arms | 
does more to clevate a nation in the respect of | 
men than any other form that success can take. | 

Prussia was strangely, unexpectedly success- 





|odium of which he was the object was not the 


| favorite with the world. 


| good eating. 








COMPANION. 


ful in 1866, and since that time she has had 
more respect from the world than ever before 
was hers, save in the time of Frederick the 
Great, who died eighty-four years ago. Itisa 
respect that amounts to adoration in some 
cases, and is due solely to her recent victories in 
war, and in no sense to what is excellent in her 
character and history in other respects. 

Count von Bismarck is the type of his coun- 
try. He is Prussia’s representative man, and is, 
as such, as extravagantly praised in 1870 as he 
was extravagantly abused in 1866. 

At that time, sympathy in America was 
mainly with Austria, and the desire was general 
that she might be victorious in the war, because 
Prussia was accused of having forced it upon 
her, just as France is now accused of having 
fdrced war upon Prussia. 

Count von Bismarck was supposed to have 
brought on the war, even against the wishes of 
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empty, for this is harvest-time for the wild ducks, 
as well as the Indians, and thousands of them feeq 
in the rice-fields, rising, with loud. screams ang 
quacks, as the silent canoe comes suddenly upon 
a flock of them. The children, more or less of 
whom accompany their mothers, kill many with 
their bows and arrows; and these, stewed with 
the fresh rice, make a dish which white and req 
alike are glad to eat. 

As the blanket gradually fills, the women 
paddle to some point on shore, where a fire js 
lighted, and the great copper kettle, bought at 
the English Forts in Hudson’s Bay territory, 
and only owned by the most well-to-do among 
them, is swung over it to heat. 

Into this, when almost red-hot, the rice js 
poured, and constantly stirred with a small pad. 
dle till the husks are scorched off, and the 
grains thoroughly parched. It is from this 
process that the scorched taste comes, for jf 


his sovereign, and for this he was peculiarly | freed from the husk in the same way as the 


odious to the great majority of men. The 





less intense because little was known of the! 


man, or of his policy and his actions. 


Southern rice, it would be quite as sweet. 
Once roasted, it is put up in bags woven from 
rushes, and holding generally, about half 


But, no bushel. 
| Sooner had he achieved brilliant success in a | 


So, day after day, the women work patiently, 


brilliant manner, than he was applauded and | going often fifty miles or more from home, til! 


riage | 
idolized, and for four years he has been a great | 





the ducks begin to fly southward, when they 
know the harvest is over. So the seasons go, 


In another paper we shall give a sketch of the | each one bringing its work to the overtasked 
history of this great man, and show that, as he | squaw, who still seems, as a rule, well content 


did not deserve the abuse he once received, so | with her laborious life. 


he is not entitled to the extravagant praise of | 
which he is now the recipient. 





| 
a: | 


UNSEEN FLOWERS AND UNHEARD 
SONGS, 


Ranging a lonely wood at dusk last night, 
I saw spring flowers spread out in dazzling sheets 
Of white and gold, a galaxy of sweets, 
With no one near to admire the lustrous sight. 
Awake this morning, when the first dim light e 
Of dawning day the wavering darkness meets, 
A glorious burst of song my rapt ear greets; 
A thousand throats in harmony unite, 
While the world sleeps: But though, unnoticed 
blowing, 
In unfrequented woods those spring flowers die; 
Though when men heed not, music sweet is flowing, 
Those songs God hears, those flowers attract His eye; 
And when lone hearts with grateful love are glowing, 
God sees that flower, that music mounts on high. 
° RIcHARD WILTON, M. A. 
——___~@)>——_—_—_ 
IN THE RICE-FIELDS. 


“Manomin,” I said, looking curiously at a 
birch bark box of something, which an Indian 
woman had just brought in to sell. ‘That cer- 
tainly means rice, but I did not know rice grew 
in Minnesota, and this does not look like any I 
ever saw before.” 

“It is first cousin to the Southern rice,” said 
the doctor, “if not a nearer relation, and very 
When we go down by canoe, you 
will see the rice-ficlds, and possibly the women 
gathering it, for that is one of their special oc- 
cupations in the early fall. In the meantime, 


| if you don’t mind a little scorched taste, this is 


just what we want. 

I did mind it, and never really liked wild rice; 
but this was from no fault in the grain itself, 
which, though smaller than the Southern rice, 
is sweet and well flavored in its natural state. 

Some months later, in early September, we 
left Red Lake, for a little time among civilized 


| people, and journeyed by canoe from that point 


to Leech Lake, a hundred miles, and more, be- 
low. 

The route lies through a chain of small lakes, 
connected by streams, sometimes large, and 
sometimes small, but quite as often separated 
by belts of land called “portages.” 

At times, a field of wild rice may be found in 
some shallow spot near the middle of the lakes, 


| but oftener it grows nearer shore, sometimes 
; many acres together, the long, slender stalks, 
| with their reddish-brown heads of grain, rising 


high above one’s head, as the 
through them. 

The wives of our Indian boatmen sct out at 
the same time as ourselves for a rice-field in 
Midge Lake, and, as they row more swiftly than 
the men, we found them there at work, avhen we 
started the next morning, after our first night’s 
“camping out” on its shore. 

Curious to see the whole operation, we waited 
here an hour or two, to the intense disgust of 
our men, who considered the delay altogether 
unjustifiable. 

In the bottom of the middle of the canoe was 
laid a blanket; and, as the canoe was paddled 
slowly through the field by one woman, the 
other, kneeling, and holding two sticks, shaped 
like small paddles, bent over the heads of rice 
with one, while with the other she brushed out 
the ripe grains, which fell into the blanket. 

Often, for a long space, the heads proved 


sunoe sweeps 
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.M. PREVOST PARADOL. 


The Minister from the government of France 
to that of the United States, M. Prevost Paradol, 
killed himself, at Washington, on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 20th of July. He was one 
of the most eminent of Frenchmen. He was 
born on the 8th of August, 1829, according to 
one account that we have seen,—but another 
account makes him a little older. In either 
case he was quite a young man, to be so dis- 
tinguished. He was one of those men who 
achieve eminence early. 

He was so well known in letters at an age 
when most great men have not entered on pub- 
lic life, that he was elected a member of the 
French Academy when he was but twenty-one 
years old. Whether this is without a parallel 
is more than we can say,—but certainly it is an 
incident that is far indeed from being common. 

M. Paradol was a historian, a journalist, and 
a miscellaneous writer, and he excelled in every 
field in which he labored. His writings are re- 
markable both for strength and for elegance, 
and readers of French can find nothing better 
than his works to study, if they would make 
themselves familiar with the excellences of that 
language. 

In politics he was a Liberal, and in favor of 
constitutional government. Hence he was op- 
posed to the government of Napoleon III. as it 
was down to the beginning of that constitutional 
system which the emperor announced it his in- 
tention to try, in the year 1869. 

Deeming it to be his duty to uphold constitu- 
tionalism, M. Paradol supported the new system, 
which also was supported by most of the men 
of his standing and position in France, who had 
held aloof from the personal government system 
of the emperor. 

His friend, M. Ollivier, also a constitutional- 
ist, became Chief Minister of the new govern- 
ment, and doubtless recommended him. for high 
office. The emperor, to show that. he was in 
earnest, listened to his minister’s recommenda- 
tion, and appointed M. Paradol envoy. extraor- 
dinary to the United States. 

In making this appointment the emperor had 
a two-fold end in view. 

Ile wished to show that he could honor tal- 
ents and integrity in one who had been. his foe, 
and who had said and published some of the 
ablest and severest things against him and 
his system of government that had ever ap- 
peared, and that so long as a man could serve 
France well, nothing else should be considered. 

He wished, also, to show that he was desirous 
of being on the best terms with the United 
States, and he could do that in no better way 
than by sending hither as his representative a 
most brilliant Frenchman, who had: been our 
friend at. a time when we most needed friends in 
Europe, and particularly in France. 

For M. Paradol was one of that band of able 
Frenchmen who, during the civil war, employed 
their tongues and their pens in advocating our 

cause before the great tribunal of European 
opinion, and who did so with entire success. 

Had he lived, his residence here could not 
have been otherwise than pleasing, for all 
Americans would have honored him. 

He was not responsible for the act that cost 
him his life. The heat of the season,—which 





was of unparalleled force—and the weight of 
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the new responsibilities that rested upon him, | hushand every moment; come and take a seat 
. . ! 3 2 
were too great for him to endure physically, and | = he on ak ae cee hide 
Gueaiity' the aad Weed'was.done. | reyer was then introduced into the drawing- 
in an hour of J Pecenrs and.-Frau Cornelius offered him a seat, 
————_+or—__ - | which he accepted, rozuishly sitting just on the 
edge of it, in boyish embarrassment. Frau Cor- 
FLOWERS IN THE WINTER. | nelius addressed many questions to him, and 
Winter is coming. The hot August days and roneee such naively childlike, but surprisingly 
} eM A ; - 1-4 3, | intelligent.answers, that she felt quite a liking 
the crawded flower gardens do not look like it, | to the:boy.. In short, Preyer so charmed her by 
put it is surely coming. Only a few weeks | his childlike manner and smart answers, that 
more, and the frost will come out of the north 
py.night, and our gay pets will he dead. | -_ ay woe a a say bel 

ye: See F up Lice hearty and pleasant prattfe with him. 

But if the winter is approsching we need not) “Just at that moment, however, the door 
despair. We can still have flowers. The prim | opened, and Cornelius himself made his appear- 
yse may yet smile in our window, and the dear | ance. , He stood for a moment, but comprehend- 
tie mignonette fill all the air of our parlors | &4;the situation at once. . 
ig ee Me de ae oe oe Ct | “Holo, greet thee God, Herr Preyer! Where 
with fragrance. ‘ S10 | in all the world do you come from ?” 
yow; must prepare in advance the young 
plants we hope to put in the window when the 
gow flies. 


He 


| WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER DO? 

Now for kinds. | John Adams, father of John Quincy Adams, 

Qhinese primrose, mignonette, stocks, alyssum. | used to say, “When I was a boy, L had to study 

{couple of raisin-boxes, a paper of each kind | the Latin grammar, but it was dull, and I hated 
| i 


of seed, and a peck of soil, will be afl we need. se = ye eed peed Mn thapenathnad or bog 
| lege, and therefore I studied the grammar till I 


fomake the soil, sift some dry loam from the | could bearit no longer, and, going to my father, 
garden, through a coal-sieve, and. mix it with | told him I did not like study, and asked him for 
onehalf its weight of common mason’s sand. | pe noe eo aces - ta his wishes, 
Having filled the boxes, sow the seed in them in | a ek ae ee tee 
s ’ | Well, John,’ said he, ‘if Latin grammar 
this way: does not suit you, you may try ditching—per- 
Smooth off the surface of the soil, and then | haps that will, My meadow yonder needs a 
j "7 , . jor? 
gatter the seed thinly over it. Then take a | ditch, and you may put by grammar and dig. 
saifel of fine soll, and strew it very lichtly | This seemed a delightful change, and to the 
han : 2 ie Y ASAUY | meadow Iwent, but soon found ditching harder 
over the seeds, just covering them from sight. | than Latin, and the first forenoon was the long- 
Next, shower them freely with water. In doing | est I ever experienced. 
“ 7 ry 7 © 
this, care must be taken not to dash the water That day I ate the bread of labor, and glad 
toc gongtly. A wateriiecpot veith a “nose” was I wlien night cameon. That night I made 
on ghly. A wa s- 


or sprinkler is the proper thing. Not having | 
that, dip the hand in the water, and shake it | 
over the soil till it is wet. 

Next, sink the boxes to the edges in the soil 
of the garden, in some shady spot. In a few 
days the seeds will appear. What to do then I 


The following will be useful: 


ing, but said not a word about it. 

“T dug the next forenoon, and wanted to return 
to Latin at dinner-time; but it was humiliating, 
and [ could not doit. At night, toil conquered 
pride, and I told my father—one of the severest 


back to Latin grammar. 


she—vivacious.as she always was—finally placed | 
, in order to have a | 





| Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” 
comparison between Latin grammar and ditch- | sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 





lessons of my life—that, if he chose, I would go | [ts size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 


will tell you next week. 
a 
A DWARF’S PRIVILEGES. 
A dwarf has many discomforts, and he ought 


inreturn to have some compensations. Ludwig 
Walesrode tells a most amusing anecdote, in 








er, Peter Van Cornelius, in which Wilhelm Prey- | 
er, well known for his exquisite paintings of | 
still-life, plays an important role: 


Preyer studied at Dusseldorf, under both Cor- | 
nelius and Schadow, and was always on most | 
intimate terms with the former. The most re- | 
markable thing about Preyer, however, was his | 
size. | 
He was a perfect dwarf, in the best sense of | 
the word; he was. well proportioned in every re- | 
spect, but so small that when he had long passed | 
his twentieth year, having a blooming, fresh and | 
beardless face, he looked just like a slender boy 
ofeizht to ten vears. 

His voice had also a boyish clang, and his 
dress, which consisted of a short velvet coat, 
over which a broad, turn-down collar fell, and 
long, smoothly-parted hair, made the deception 
all the more complete. Preyer himself was not 
at all inconvenienced by his size; in fact, he ap- 
peared to rejoice in the distinction nature had 
putupin him. Hesometimes took the greatest | 
delight in allowing people to consider him a| 
boy, on purpose that he might delight in their 
subsequent embarrassments. 

But his favorite role was that of a well-be- 
haved lad—a character which he could play ex- 
cellently, and as such to allow unsuspecting, 
pretty girls and ladies to fondle and embrace 
him for his innocent heart and manners. 

One day Preyer was passing through Munich 
and determined to take the opportunity of call- 
ing upon Cornelius, the old Dusseldorf director, 
who was.then engaged upon the frescoes in the 
Glyptothek, He betook himself to. Cornelius’ 
dwelling, dressed in. his best velvet coat, his 
white collar. turned nicely down, a @lack velvet 
cap placed saucily on his. head, his hair nicely 
combed and falling over his shoulders, and pro- 
vided with a dainty watking stick. He rang the 
bell, the servant girl asked what he wanted. 

“I would like to speak to the Herr Director?” 

“The Herr Director is not at home.” 

“When does he come home, then?” 

‘Don’t know,” was the short answer. 

“But I'd like to know ” 

“Then I will ask the Frau Directress.” 

The servarit announced to Frau Cornelius that 
a boy was at the door, who wished to see the 
Herr Director, and would not go away. Frau 
Cornelius, the painter’s second wife, a very beau- 
tiful and graceful woman, then made her ap- 
pearance, and at once commenced to address 

ver as if he were a boy, using the diminutive 
du (thou) instead of sie (you), the former being 
customary, only in addressing particular friends, 
anaes of the family, children, servants and 
overs. 

“What dost thou want, my poy?” she asked 
the painter, who greeted the lady very courte- 
ously by taking off his cap. 

“I would like to speak to the Herr Director,” 
answered Preyer, with a boyish voice. 

“My husband is not at home. Can I not tell 
him what thou hast to say?” 

‘No. I must speak to him myself.” 
_ The peculiar appearance as well as the attrac- 
tive manners of (as she supposed) the hoy awak- 
ened the curiosity and interest of Frau Cornelius, 
and she said,— 


than John Adams liked ditching. 
told him to “hang” his scythe to suit himself, | 
and he went and hung it on a tree. 
the Neue Freie Presse, about the deceased paint- | both Adams and Webster worked harder with 


“He was glad of it, and if [ have since gained | 


any distinction, it has been owing to my two} 
days’ labor in that abominable ditch.” | 


{ 
Daniel Webster did not like mowing any better | 


His father | 
However, 


their brains than most boys with their muscles. 


<> 
tor 





TWO CASES, 

The Troy Daily Press says that a man by the 
name of Palmer, fram New Hampshire, was ar- 
rested and arraigned for intoxication in that 
city, the other day, and as he was leaving the 
court-room he asked leave to make some re- 
marks. The request being granted, he said,— 

‘ . . ° . . 

“Liquor is the worst thing for me in the 
world. I can't overcome it. Never take the 
first glass, and the next one won’t hurt you. 
Good-morning.”” 

The following incident makes a very different, 
but quite as effective, temperance lecture: 

On the 4th inst., three young men in Cincin- 
nati were supporting one another in a style of 
walking known as “taking up the whole street.” 
Though intoxicated, they were well dressed. 
The hat of one of them was blown off by the 


| tail is $8, but we are enabled to offer it for TWO 


Pat, who had placed his basket on the fence, 
and drank in the explanation without moving a 
muscle, resumed his tour after remarking,— 

* And is that what’s the matter? Bad tuck to 
fem! I thought somebody had been trod upon.” 
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PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers 





Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 

This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 

Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
c1L PLATE, for marking clothing. It can be 
cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 

For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 

It repre- 


anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 cts. 
He - 

PERILS OF A STRANGE LANGUAGE, 
Pope says, “A lift/e learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ We have it illustrated here by a morti- | 
fying incident: 


| 
| 
| 


The patience of our educated Parisians is ab- 
solutely wonderful. They seem to think that | 
Americans prefer to utter their thoughts. in | 
ghosts of murdered French, and so will kindly | 
converse, with no wrath, not even a change of | 
polite countenance, while terrible sounds cut | 
the air. If you ever find a man seeking illustra- 
tions for atomic almanae, tell him to imagine 
one scene that really occurred here a little while 
avo. An exceedingly luminous example of an 
American student-throng was in company with 
one of the most intelligent of Parisian ladies. 
She began the conversation by the mere inquiry 
if he had been long abroad. 

“J'ai ete a Heice‘berg un ane, un ane a Ber- 
lin, ane a Brurelles et un ane ici,’ he answered. 

Let the uninitiated bear in mind that “an” 
means a year, and “ane’’ means an ass; and he 
will conceive how much sclf-possession it re- 
quired to reply, without a smile, “Je pense qu’ 
out 

The bright young man, who only intended _ to 
mark the length of his stay, a year at a place, 
had quietly informed her ladyship that he was 
un ass at Heidelberg, an ass at Berlin, an ass at 





wind, and he, pursuing it, fell into the open 
catch-basin of a sewer. 
The second member of the, party, in the en- 
deavor to help the first one out, also fell in. 
The remaining individual gave the alarm, and 
a crowd soon collected around the opening and 
jeered the unfortunates beneath them. 
They were eventually dragged out by means 
of driving lines, obtained from a philanthropic 
drayman. As _ these descendants of the first 
families of Cincinnati emerged to view, the 
crowd discussed the question as to whether the 
inside or the outside fluid in which they had in- 
dulged was the more degrading. 
tm 

BIDDY’S ACCOUNT OF THE WAR. 

The following amusing dialogue is about as 
good a statement of the unreasonable demands 
of France, which have led to the present war in 
Europe, as the shrewdest statesman could give: 

Two servant girls, occupying residences va- 
cated by the owners for the summer, were talk- 
ing across the railing a day or two since, when 
the man who removes the ashes ventured to ask 
Biddy if she could tell him the cause of the war 
abroad. Miss Biddy, who has plenty of time to 
read the papers, delivered herself pretty nearly 
as follows: 

“Well, it is pretty hard to tell the exact diffi- 


me that it is somewhat like this: Suppose Mrs. 
Spain wanted a girl, and my missis should say 
suppose Mrs. France should say to my missis, 


portant. 


Spain having any other girl. 





“Now, my boy, if thou hast time, I expect my 








chignons.” 


that she would recommend Bridget Dolan. Then | 


You mustn’t give Bridget Dolan a recommend, | 
because the Dolan family will become too im- | 
Then my missis savs she won’t do it, 

but that don’t satisfy Mrs. France, who wants 

her to promise that she not only never intended | 
to give Bridget a character, but will positively | crows. 
consult Mrs. France before she assents to Mrs. | truth. 
My missis then | 
gets mad, and says she’ll not do any thing of | graphs. 
the kind, and so they begin to tear each other’s | mamma, when two negroes were brought back 


Brussels, and an ass here. And she had replied, 
in an untranslatable idiom, “Indeed! I think it 
must have been so.” 





| +> 
YOUNG LADIES AS COOKS. 


| Anew mania has sprung up among the Edin- 
burg ladics,—not quite a useless one—a fancy 
to learn to cook. Several of the leading confec- 
tioners advertise “cooking taucht,” and have 
large kitchens and bakeries fitted up for the 
purpose. Until recently, the classes have only 
been attended by young ladies, who will proba- 
bly find the use of the practice when they be- 
come wives and mothers; but lately, the desire 
to achieve wouders in the culinary department, 
has spread to those who, in all probability, will 
never see the inside of their own kitchens when 
they come to rule a household; and dainty dam- 
sels put off their silk attire, their rings and their 
adornments, and donning linen dresses and 
white aprons, become, for the nonce, amateur 
cooks. 





Take your turn, girls. Don’t let Scotland 
beat America. 
BLACKED, 








| A farmer came into New York one day, last 
| week, accompanied by his two sons, to get their 
| photographs taken. To make the youngsters 


culty, but from what I have read it appears to| neat and trim for the pose, papa asked the ar- 


| tist to give them some water ¢o wash off the 
|dust of travelling. The photographer, being 





very busy, simply told them they would find a 
lavatory in the adjoining room, and the lads re- 


were the negatives taken when the countenances 
of the lads were observed to be gradually be- 
coming of a dusky hue; and finally, to the hor- 
ror of their father, they became as black as 


to her the same evening. 


tired to polish up their faces. Scarcely, however, | 


The photographer then divined the 
They had plunged their heated faces in- 
to one of the chemical baths used for photo- 
The wrath was great of their fond 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is the initial of a city in Ohio. 

My second is the initial of a city in Indiana. 

My third is the initial of a city in New Jersey. 
My fourth is the initial of a city in Illinois, 

y fifth is the initial of a town in Missouri. 
ixth is the initial of a town in Virginia. 

y seventh is the initial of a town in Kentucky. 
My eighth is the initial of a river in Maine. 

My ninth is the initial of a river in Connecticut. 
My ¢enth is the initial of a river in Lowa. 

My whole is an inland city. 






2. 

ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 13, 10, 7 implies sorrow. 
My 15, 14, 2 is an exclamation. 
My 8, 16, 8, 14, 11 signifies worth. 
In 1, 4, 12, 11 find repose. 
My 6, 5 are consonants. 
My whole is a verse in the Bible. 


3. 
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HlAuTBOY. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is inxelabor, but not in work. 

My second isin ham, but not in pork. 

My third is in was, but not in been. 

My fourth is in zine, but not in tin. 

My fifth is in cover, but not in dish. 

My sixth is in fin, but not in fish. 

My whole is a large river. W. L. 0. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
In the first of my second prepare for war, 
So says a saying old. 
My whole a right good companion is, 
By it my sirst can be told. HauTBoy. 


6. 

WORD SQUARE. 
Cultivated land. 
Superficial contents. 
Behind. 

A woman’s name. A.W. F. 
. 7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTICO CHARADE. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 
A poem by a well-known poet; 
Most surely all our readers know it. 
CROSS WORDS. 
1. A city in the Bible named; 
2A chief in olden lyrics famed ; 
8. To free from an impending fate; 
4. An alias for the human pate. 
Joun H, 


Conundrums. 


Why is an army like a goose? Because it has 
wings. 

Why is a river the laziest thing in creation? Be- 
cause tt is never seen out of its bed! 

What is the difference between a girl and a night- 
cap? One is born to wed, the other is worn to bed. 

When does a bonnet cease to be a bonnet? When 
it becomes you, my dear. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
G 


2. . 
TEN 
PENNY 
TATTERS 
GENTLEMAN 
PARENTS 


T 
WOMAN 
RAY 


Gentleman, 


N 
3. So ends the tale. 
4. The Youth’s Companion. 
5. 
Goethe. 


or. 
6. r. Hemans, Cowper. Chaucer. 
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A HERO. 


Berhaps you think a hero 
A man of giant might, 
A warrtor in armor, 
A champion for the right, 
Who through the world goes boasting 
That wrong shall be no more; 
The glory of whose exploits 
Is sung from shore to shore. 


In olden times a hero 
Was such a man, I know; 
He went to battle aided 
By javelin and bow, 
You all have heard of Ajax, 
Of Priam’s valiant son, 
And of the great Achilles, 
Who many battles won. 


But now to be a hero 
Is quite another thing; 
And he who earns the title 
Is nobler than a king. 
’Tis he who follows duty, 
Who scorns to be untrue; 
Who's guided by his conscience, 
Not by what others do. 


And you may be a hero, 
By doing all you can 
To free the world from error, 
And aid your brother man. 
And thong" no blast of trumpet 
Your greatness may proclaim, 
With heartfelt benedictions 
Mankind will breathe your name. 


a ee 
THE RED-HAIRED GIRL. 

Here is a story that shows there is such a 
thing as being homely and happy at the same 
time, and between the little girl who “runs to 
good looks” and the little girl who runs to 
brains, the balance is in favor of the brains: 





When I was about eight years old, my moth- 
er called me to her one afternoon, to see if [ was 
hemming nicely a handkerchief she had turned 
down for me. After showing me just how to} 
put in my needle, and exactly how the stitches | 
must look to be right, she took my hand in hers 
and said, “What a big hand you have!” | 

Now my mother’s hand was extremely small, | 
and always Jooked white and delicate, no mat- 
ter how much or what work she did; and [ 
couldn’t help feeling that somehow I was to 
blame for having such a big hand. 

Then my feet were large, too, and I wore out 
shoes dreadfully. I never cou/d walk, but | 
wanted to jump and run, and hop on first one | 
foot and then the other. 

But what was worse than either big hands or 
hig feet, I had red hair and a freckled face. 
How should Lever get through the world with 
red hair? And wasn’t there something that 
would take away those dreadful freckles? 1 
tried buttermilk, and wheat bran tea, and cu- 
cumber water; but the obstinate freckles stayed 
there, and remain till this day; and [ don’t care | 
a bit if they do. 

The first thing I thought of, when I saw a! 
new li tle girl, was to notice if her hands were | 
small, and if she had black hair and a clear skin; 
and Ll saw plenty that answered to this descrip- 
tion. 

But as I grew older, and: studied algebra, and 
wrote “compositions,” and “ciphered in frac- 
tions,” I found that when the teacher looked at 
the exercises on the slate or blackboard, he never 
seemed to think whether the hand was big or 
little that made the figures; and when I got in- 
to natural philosophy and astronomy, | was | 
not long in being perfectly satisfied that the 
brains under the hair are of more value than the 
hair. 

What lovely dunces L have seen, with glossy 
Dlack hair and taper fingers. or moist brown 
hair and snowy hands, that always shook their 
beautiful heads, and twisted their slender fin- | 
gers in despair, because they coul/dy t answer | 
the questions. While they were trving to study 
their lessons, they couldn’t help thinking what 
Susy told them George, and Henry, and Willie 
said about them, or how they should dress them- 
selves up for a walk in the evening, and make 
themselves look pretty. 

But, poor me! I couldn’t make myse/f look 
pretty. My hair would be brash and red; air 
and sunshine only deepened my freckles, and I 
gave it up in despair. But then I resolved to 
be amiable and smart. How sorely it tried my 
temper, which I was trying to cultivate into 
perfect sweetness, to be told,— 

“Mr. So-and-so says he prefers the red-headed 
young lady.” “That red-headed girl, she re- 
cites the best.” 

Bv-and-by | grew up, as we say, to woman- 
hood, and my hair was red as ever; but the 
head under the hair was packed pretcy full of 
knowledge, and the quick blood, ever ready to 
dye the checks and brow the color of the hair, 
had learned to own its mistress and obey her 
behest. 

I met a tall, nandsome young man, whom ev- 
ery body praised for his beauty and his talents, 
But what could beauty have to do with me, 
with hopeless plainness? I never dreamed he 
could forget the color of my hair, or fail to no- 
tice the size of my hands and feet. 

But he never seemed to think any thing about 
them, and when he asked me to be his wife, | 
never thought a bit about them either. We 
have been married a good many years, and have 
three girls and two boys, not one of whom is 
blessed with red hair. 

But | think if IT had been pretty, I might have 
loved dress, and dancing, and foily, and not 
have studied my lessons nearly so hard as I did, 
or Joved learning and excellence of character so 
much, or got so handsome, and smart, and good 
a husband, or been the happy mother of such a 
family of boys and girls. 

Now my little red-heads and _ freckle-faces, 
while the pretty little girls are flirting with the 
bors and jumping, do you study; study hard 
and patiently; control your tempers; for ev- 





| blood—sealped 








erybody says red-headed folk are jnick-tem- 


pered; be wise and good, and see if you don’t 
come out just as well in the end as any of your 
companions. I am old enough to be gray; but 
I never expect to be gray, my lair is so red. 
But you will not love me any the less for that, I 
am sure. My own children do not.—Rural 
New Yorker. 
ches ci 

SCALPED-A TEAMSTER’S STORY. 

We remember reading a brief account from a 
Western paper, some time ago, of a man who 
feigned death successfully, through the horrible 
operation of scalping. The man here tells his 
own story: 


“Well, Pll tell you how it was. I was em- 
ployed by a contractor for army supplies to 
drive a team to Fort Union, along with several 
others. There were twenty-six teams, and of 
course there was that number of teamsters or 
drivers. We knew that the Indians were trou- 
blesome on the Plains, and were pretty well pre- 
pared to defend ourselves and goods, in case 
they should attack us. 

“Well, they didn’t bother us, and we finally 
got careless. The last night had been passed 
on the road, six miles from our destination. 
About ten o’clock, next day, an army of six or 
seven hundred Indians, all well armed, met the 
head of our train with protestations of peace 
and friendship. They shook hands with our 
train-master and several others. They then di- 
vided and passed down either side of the train. 

“Twas the hindmost driver that day. We 
saw them coming as if intending to p 
and they seemed so friendly we were not al 
we thought they were peaceable Indians. 
any rate, they surely would not molest us so 
near the fort, (for we were then within two miles 
of it.) None of us were prepared to fight, or, 
with the exception of perhaps four or five, had 
any weapons on our persons. 

“All at once, however, without the slightest 
warning, they commenced firing at the drivers; 
and then such a scene I hope never again to be- 
hold. Some begging for life, some runuing on- 
ly to fall before they could get out of gunshot. 
Outnumbering us twenty to one, well mounted, 
well armed, they had it all their own way. I 
think there were but three or four shots fired 
by our party, and these without effect, as far as 
1 could judge. 

“In less than five minutes from the firing of 
the first shot, the savages were complete mas- 
ters of the field, or rather the train. ‘Two-thirds 
of my late companions lay weltering in their 
tomahawked, and otherwise 
horribly mutilated. 

“Yes, sir; of course some escaped. 

* The red devils did not commence firing until 
they had passed several of the leading teams, 
and as they opened upon us, these forward ones 
all ran, and left the wagons—their valiant legs 
saved their lives; but those left behind, poor 
fellows, had done their last driving. 

“Why was [ not killed? 

“Well, sir, [do not know, unless it was an in- 
terposition of kind Providence. When I saw 
we were all to be killed, as I knew that would 
be the result. the thought struck me that by 
feigning death I might possibly escape. As sev- 
eral red devils were firing at me and my friends 
near me, I fell forward on my face, and lay to 
all outward appearance dead. Now soon the 
firing ceased, and. then commenced the work of 
plunder. J, however, was not to escape so easi- 
ly as I had reckoned on. In searching and 
plundering the dead, one painted villain took 
my long-flowing scalp-locks in his dastardly 
eluteh, and I don’t believe his knife was very 
sharp, for | never before, or ever after, expect 
to suffer such excruciating pains. The whole 
pains of a lifetime seemed to be concentrated 
into a single moment 

“How L avoided crying out, I do not know; but 
I knew that my life depended onit. Probably 
the free running of the blood awakened a sus- 
picion in the savage’s mind that I was not as 
dead as [ might be, for, taking the sharp point 
of his arrow, le probed me between the fingers, 
and then between the toes. 

“T don’t think I moved a muscle, but I be- 
lieve I fainted, or lost consciousness, as I sud- 
denly thought what his next move would be, 
that of sinking his tomahawk into my brain, 
thereby make assurance doubly sure—but not 
having too much leisure to spend on me, he 
joined the others, all of whom were busy in the 
work of plundering our wagons. 

“In less than twenty minutes from the firing 
of the last gun, they were riding over the plain 
toward the mountains, as fast as the loaded con- 
dition of their penies would admit. 

“All around me now being still, I cautiously 
looked around—no living being, except some of 
our oxen, were to be seen; but O, the soul-sick- 
ening sight that met my gaze. I could not en- 
dure the spectacle. | turned away and sat down 
to collect my scattered senses, and was aroused 
by the return of those, who, at the beginning of 
the massacre, had goné to the fort. ‘They were 
accompanied by a few troops, who, as the past 
had proved, very bravely lecked the stable after 
the horse had been stolen.” 














SWEET REVENGE. 

We hope all our readers are. acquainted with 
the charming little story, “Joe Benton’s Coal- 
Yard,” where Joe Benton, by returning kindness 
for injury, made a boy ashamed of his mischiev- 
ous acts, and won him for a warm friend. The 
following is of the same sért: 

The Plymouth Memorial and Rock gives cur- 
rency toa most relishable story, illustrative of 
the sweet revenge which a return of good for 
evil sometimes affords, even when the opportu- 
nity is long deferred. 

It seems that one of the most industrious citi- 
zens Of Plymouth, who rarely leayes his anvil, 








bethought him to visit the Duxbury Cable cele- 
bration with his family. On driving through 
the open bars of a field, where his horse had 
been hitched an hour or two, without care or 
feed, he was charged seventy-five cents by the 
owner of the field. 

On the day of the monument celebration in 
Plymouth, the Duxbury man visited Plymouth, 
with horse, carriage, and lady. The quick-eyed 
son of Vulcan descried him shortly, and took 
him in to dinner with the lady, opened his sit- 
ting-room for their accommodation, stabled and 
fed his horse, with — and hearty 
alacrity,; that surprised the Duxbury man. On 
preparing to leave, he asked,— 

“TIlow much to pay ?” 

“O,nothing! Nothing at all!” was the reply. 
“You are welcome; only don’t charge me 
seventy-five cents fer hitching my horse to a 
fence, when 1 come to Duxbury again, as I 
have a family, and am obliged to werk for my 
living.” 

“Miles Standish” went off, with a long, 
thoughtful face, probably a wiser, if not a bet- 
ter man. 

5 ep 


HOW HER PRAYER WAS AN- 
SWERED. 

We have seen a little book called “Stories on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’’ but the following is not 
among them. It must be delightful to be made 
the agent in bearing to a poor Christian the 
answer of his prayer: 


A few evenings since, the leader of a prayer 
meeting opened the exercises by giving some 
thoughts which had been suggested to his mind 
by the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Was it true that 
they who uttered this petition were any better 
provided for than those who, working industri- 
ously, never prayed? The pastor gave a bricf 
allegory, and closed by saying he would make 
no application. 

As he sat down, my friend arose, and said he 
wished to relate an incident, for which their 
ministry could vouch, that had a direct applica- 
tion: ad 

A few Sabbaths since, our pastor preached a 
sermon that I had long needed. It was full of 
comfort and cheer to my soul. I had that 
morning put a five-dollar bill in my pocket, and 
on the way home I said to myself, “That sermon 
has done me so much good, I will acknowledge 
it to-morrow by sending Mr. W. this money.” 

Monday morning came, and with it motherly 
reminders that new shoes were wanted for the 
children, aud the flour-barrel was almost empty. 
There seemed so much need of all my five-dollar 
bills that the resolution made the day before 
was almost forgotten. 

On the way to my office, I met a friend very 
unexpectedly, who had removed his residence 
from our place. Some months before, this 
friend had asked the loan of five dollars, and, 


being under obligation to him for past favors, I | 


handed it to him, saying, “I do not want you to 
repay this.” However, he now insisted on pay- 
ing me the money. : 

As soon as I reached the office, I enclosed the 
bill in a letter to my minister, as a thank-offer- 
ing for the good his serm®n had done me. 

In due time, the letter was taker from the 
office and opened. Starting on his way home, 
our pastor met a lady, a comparative stranger 
in the place. He inquired after her invalid hus- 
band. 

The wan, face told a more serious story than 
the lips. How could he assisther? Telling her 
of the letter he had just taken from the office, 
he lifted the lid of the basket, and said,— 

“Now [want to put this five-dollar bill right 
here.” 

The tears trickled dewn the woman’s face 
as she said, “Mr. W., this morning there was 
only food enough in the house for my husband’s 


breakfast. have eaten nothing, but he does 
not know it. What we were to do, I did not 
know. We have not a relative within a thou- 


sand miles, and we are destitute among sbtran- 
gers. Kneeling down, this morning, and thank- 
ing the Lord, | uttered the prayerHe has taught 
us, Give us this day our daily bread. You sce, 
sir, how God has answered my prayer.”—Rev. 
B. B. Sanford. : 
See 

AN ITEM. 

An editor gives his experience with a college 
graduate who “had made up his mind to be an 
editor :” 








sense. An emetic to get rid of the big words 

and the classical nonsense, would be a good be. 

ginning, if accompanied by an honest effort to 

obtain the faculty of expressing plain ideas in 

plain English. 
a ae 
MISSIONARY LIFE, 

Miss Adams writes from Thongzai, Burma) 

- , 

to the Macedonian, some account of her labors 

, 

and shows how much an earnest soul and active 


hands can do with little means: 


If I were at home, and had no more facilities 
for working than I have here in the jungle | 
should say, “I can do very little, or nothing at 
all.” But necessity is the mother of invention 
and our wants are not mere numerous than the 
supplies, however rude they may be. My schoo}. 
room has thatch (a coarse kind of grass) roof 
window-shutters Of the same, which pretend to 
be fastened tight, but which always in time of 
storm lose their position, and flap, flap, like 
great eagles’ wings, admitting a full blast of 
wind and rain. Our doors are of the minys 
quality. For seats, we have the floor, ang 
wonder what the poor people do who have no 
floor. Our-blackboard is a great board rubbed 
over with coal, which must be renewed every 
day. Many of the children have slates of the 
same quality, the boards being smaller. Foy 
umbrellas we have great palm leaves, which 
are very good, as long as we have both hands 
free to stretch them open. 


oe. 


A STRANGE WEASEL IN THE HEvy. 
COOP, 


During a recent thunder shower at Drewsville, 
a curious freak of lightning oceurred. Between 
two trees stood two chicken-coops, five feet 
apart. In one coop were eleven large chickens, 
which had been weaned from the hen, and jn 
the other was a brood of small chickens, with 
their mother. The lightning first struck the 
coop containing the large chickens, killing nine 
of them, and then passed along the surface ef 
the ground to the other, killing the hen, but not 
in the least injuring her chickens, which were 
then under her wings. The fluid passed thence 
to the ground, making two holes the size of a 
man’s wrist and fifteen inches deep. 





silat 
TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
A poor little newsboy, while attempting to 


| jump from a city car, the other afternoon, fell 


beneath the car, and was fearfully mangled. 
As soon as the child could speak, he cal-ed pit- 
eously for his mother, and a messenger was at 
once sent to bring her to him. 

When the bereaved woman arrived, she hung 
over the dying boy in an agony of grief. 

“Mother,” whispered he, with a painful effory 
“T sold four newspapers—and the money is in 
my pocket.” : 

With the hand of death upon his brow, the 
last thought of the suffering child was for the 
poor, hard-working mother, whose burdens he 
was striving to lighten when he lost his life. 


——¢@>——_—_—_ 
HOW TO LEARN, 


Never forget what a man has said to you when 
he was angry. If he has charged you with any 
thing, you had better look it up. A person has 
often been startled from a pleasant dream of 
self-deception by the words of an angry man, 
who may wish his words unsaid the next hour, 
but they are past recall. The wisest course is 
to take home this lesson, with meekness, te our 
souls. It was a saying of Socrates, that every 
man had need of a faithful friend and a bitter 
enemy; the one to advise, and the other to 
show him his faults. 

c<tenanicanciellaas 

Irisu will be Irish. Iwas reminded of this 
the other day when a farm-hand of mine, from 
county Kerry asked me to write a letter for him. 
The substance of it was advice to his friend Tim 
O’Brien to come out to America. “Tell him, 
yer honor,” said Patrick, “that we have meat 
twice a week here.” ‘You know very well that 
you get it every day,” Linterrupted. “Troth, 
an’ I do, but he would think I was foolin’ him. 
Sure, he’d not believe me.” The letter was or- 





| dered to end as follows: “I send you twenty 


Editer—We are in want of editorial help just | 
now; there are pens and paper, let us see what | 


you can do. 

Creamcheese —Upon what subject, sir, would 
you prefer me to write? Theology, chemistry, 
metaphysics, the philosophy of history, or any 
thing of that sort? 

kditor—Never mind the theology, chemistry, 
metaphystes. Give us an item on the weather. 

The young man sat down, and after*cudsel- 
ling his braims for an hour, and referring to his 
dictionarics half-a-dozen times or more, pro- 
duced the following high-flown paragraph on 
the weather: 


“On yesternight, toward the midnight heur, it be- | 
ing dark as Erebus, Pluvius was pleased to visit this | 


mundane sphere in a spasm of ungovernable wrath. 
The aqueous element thereupon experienced a tierce 
perturbation, and for a protracted space the rains fell 
and the tloods descended in a mode tuat was appall- 
ing to gods and men. Anon the fury of Jupiter was 
spent; good Aquarius put up his watering-pots, the 
dark clouds dispersed, aud instead of Old Boreas dom- 
ineering the heavens, Aurora, the daughter of the 
dawn, came tripping forth, hand in hand with old 
Sol, making the hearts of mortals g!ad, and lightiug 
up the face of nature with an avalanche of smiies.”’ 


the college graduate, that, if he intended to earn 
his bread by mabing newspapers, he had better 
go to work and get rid of his collegiate educa- 
tion, and in its place obtain a little commen 


; : | he began stirring it with a cold spoon. 
The editor took the item, read it, then advised 


‘} pounds with this, to bring you over here. If 


you're alivé, Tim, you’re weicome to it; but if 
youre dead, you'll just send it back at wonst. 
+e 

ONCE an accomplished young American won 
an had the honor to dive with the ezar of Rus- 
sia. During the entertainment a plate of grapes 
was passed. The young lady saw the golden 
knife on the basket, but as the fruit came to her 
first, she had no way of learning its use; so she 
did just as she would have done in America— 
reached out her dainty fingers and lifted from 
the dish a whole stem of grapes. What was 
her consternation to sce the next person, as well 
as all the otker guests, take the golden knife 
and sever a single-grape each, and transfer it to 
their plates. 4 





or 


we 

Goop CHARACTER.—A good character is, 2 
all cases, the fruit of personal exertion. It is 
nat inherited from parents; it is not created by 
external advantages; it is no necessary appen- 
dave of birth, wealth, talent or station; but 1t 
is the result of one’s own endeavors—the fruit 
and reward of good principles manifested in & 
course of virtuous and honorable action. 

—_—————— io 

Wuite Capt. Paine, of Provincetown, Mass, 
was melting thirty pounds of lead on a stove, 
Imme 
diately an explosion.of the air introduced with 
the spoon occurred, sending the whole amount 
of lead out of the vessel in which it was melt- 
ing, all over the room, burning Capt. Paine’ 
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For the Companion. 
JOEL’S NOSE. 
In the thick darkness of the night, 
Joel awakes in sudden fright; 
Was it a dream that startled him? 
Or is a burglar gettirg in? 








He lists awhile, but hears no sound, 
Silence and darkness reign around; 
But just to ease his mind of doubt, 

He lights his lamp and looks about. 








7? | || 
A gust of night air, cold and damp, 
Blew out the valiant Joel’s lamp; 
And now with arms extended wide, 
He gropes his way with cautious stride. 








His long nose and an open door 

In contact come with sudden power. 
Cries he, forgetting all alarms, 

“My nose is longer than my arms!” 





Wore ~2zz zee 














A HOUSE TO LET. 


There was a house to let, situated up in the 
: The other 
side of the chimney was occupied by Minnie 
with her family, and the part to let had been for 
Along time rented by Nannie. But a quarrel had 
arisen between her and her neighbor, and Nan- 
hie had moved all her dolls and furniture away 
‘o the other side of the garret, into a nice larve 
empty box, leaving her old home vacant, with 


farreton one side of the chimney. 


To Let,” pinned upon the wall. 


She had found the “To Let,” in a newspaper, 


and cut it out. 


Itis very hard not to be on speaking terms | there they were good friends again, and Tabi- 
With an old neighbor, but the little girls both felt 


off 
th 


fave them all manner of directions. 


x “Now, Helen Amelia,” she said to her largest, 
- shall put on your pink safin dress to-day, and 
i u may go out walking. But don’t stir a step 
nto your aunt’s house, nor go near any of her 
children, for they are real mean, and I don’t 


ended with each other, and it seemed to them 
Sat they should never make up and be friends, 
Minnie talked very earnestly to her dolls, and 


| want you to associate with them any more at 
|} all! Do you hear me?” 

Nannie overheard it all, and her eyes spark- 
led with indignation. She immediately began 
| to talk to her own dolls. 

“There, Emma Jane,” she said, “I shall only 
let you play in the yard to-day; you must not 
go in the street, for fear you will meet your 
| stuck-up aunt, or her ugly girls. ! Iam going to 
| bake pies and cake, anf when the rag-babies 
| come home from school we will set the table for 
tea. I should have asked your aunt and her 
dolls, but they act so proud we won’t have any 
thine to do with them!” 

Minnie began to feel very sober, but she put 
on a brave face, and said to Helen Amelia, and 
Lavinia, and the paper dolls,— 

“I don’t care what your aunt says; no, I 
don’t! She always has sour bread, and her pies 
are make-believe. I wouldn’t touch to eat one, 
would you, Lavinia? Some day I will buy you 
some candy, and you shall have a great party, 
a very great party; you shall have on your love- 
liest lace dresses and sashes, but [ sha’n’t invite 
your aunt, nor her homely girls. They can stay 
at home and bake in their kitchen!” 

Nannie felt discomposed, and it seemed to her 
that Emma Jane and Floretta hung their heads. 
They would have liked to go to a great party, 
and wear their lace dresses. After a moment’s 
thought she slipped down stairs to her mother. 
Her mother lived on the second floor, and Min- 
nie’s mother lived a flight lower, on the first 
floor. 

When Nannie came back she brought with 
her four sugar cookies with caraway in them, 
six raisins, and cight small crackers which had 
been split open, some raspberry jam spread in 
between, and then put together again, to be pies 
for dolls. 

Minnie was very sober, indeed, tnen, and the 
tears almost came into her eyes, while Nannie 
and her daughters bustled about, setting their 
tea-table, and continually talking about how 
very nice their cake, and pies, and raisins tasted. 
Presently Minnie ran down stairs to Aer mother. 

But her mother’s cookies were all out that 
day, and she didn’t happen to have any crack- 
ers or raisins in the house, so she could not give 
Minnie any thing to make a tea-party of. But 
there was a nice long piece of blue ribbon in her 
work-basket, that she did not want for any 
other purpose, so she gave that to her little girl 
to make a sash for Helen Amelia. 

So Minnie went back up garret, holding the 
ribbon so that Nannie would be sure to see it, 
and saying, as soon as she reached her home,— 

“Here, Helen Amelia, is a beautiful new*blue 
sash. There is enough to make you two sashes. 
{ should have given one to your aunt for Emma 
Jane, but they are so stingy over there, | have 
changed my mind. Tam glad we*don’t think 
so much of victuals!” 

Nannie’s face fell. Cake and pies only lasted) 
alittle while, and were no more. But a sash for 
Emma Jane—why, it would have lasted a year 
if she only had it! 

So the trouble increased. Minnie and Nan- 
nic both felt very miserable, it was so different 
from the day before, when they had played and 
visited toxether so happily. But neither want 
ed to be the first to speak, so they played with 
averted faces, and tried to sow enmity between 
their dolls. They were not sorry when their 
mothers called them to dinner. 

That afternoon Minnie’s mother went up into 
the garret to put away a box of old papers 
She smiled when she saw the printed notice “To 
Let,” pinned up 6n the chimney. 

“What funny things children are!’ she said 
to herself. ‘Well, as this place is ‘to let,’ | will 
set my box here. It will be a very good place 
for it to stand in.” 

It was not very long after she went down 
stairs, that the pussy-cat, Tabitha, came up on 
an expedition of her own. Tabitha could not 
read, so she did not notice the printed words 
“To Let,” but she saw the box of old papers, 
and thought to herself that there was just such 
a room as she should like to livein. So the ten- 
ement was rented at last. Tabitha decided to 
take it. 

The next day the children were rather slow 
about going up to their houses to play with 
their dolls, for there was not nearly so much 
pleasure in it as before they had their quarrel. 
But after awhile Minnie thought she would just 
go up and look about; and when Nannie heard 
her step on the stairs, then she made haste to 
go to, for who knew if Helen Amelia might not 
strike Emma Jane in the face, if she were not 
there? 

So the little girls reached the garret about the 
same time, and they each cast a glance at the 
side of the chimney to see whose box had been 
put there. 

It was Tabitha’s house, now, and there she 
lay, purring with all her might, and trying with 
her paws to hold up ‘two little tiny gray and 
white kittens for Minnie and Nannie to see. 

“QO! O! O! what little darlings!” exclaimed 
the little girls, together; and so neither of them 
ever knew which spoke first. 

“O Minnie, see this one’s little white face!’ 

“O Nannie, see that one’s little white paw!” 

They said as much as that before either of 
them remembered the quarrel, and when they 
had once spoken so pleasantly, why of course it 
was not worth while to take it all back and be 
ugly again. Besides, they must talk about those 
dear little kittens, and of course Minnie must 
| have one for hers, and Nannie the other. So 


tha was the blessed little peacemaker. Nantnic 
touk down the printed notice “To Let.” “Be- 
cause, you see, Tabitha lives here now,” she 
said. 

“And now there are three families of us,”’ 
laughed Minnie. “O my! won’t we have fun?” 
So away they went to their housekeeping. 

“Now, Emma Jane,” said Nannie, cheerfully, 
“put on your nice dress, and go over to your 
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children and take tea with us.”” So Emma Jane 
put on her nice dress and went. 

“Give my love to your mother, Emma Jane,” 
said Minnie, smiling, delightedly, “and tell her 
as soon as | have put the young ones to bed, I 
will come over with Helen Amelia and Lavinia.” 

“Let the young ones come too,” suggested 
Emma Jane; “they can play with our rag ba- 
bies.” 

“Very well, perhaps I will,” said Minnie, and 
then she flew to dress up Helen Amelia and La- 
Vinia in their very best clothes. 

Meanwhile Nannie sent Floretta to invite Tab- 
itha and her babies to tea, also. ‘Tabitha purred 
in a very pleased manner, and said her babies 
could not possibly go, but she would try to run 
ever herself after she had got them to sleep. 

Then Nannie had to go on her errands to the 
grocery store and the baker’s shop, which were 
both situated in her mother’s cupboard, and 
kept by her mother in absence of baker and 
grocer. She came back with ten cracker pies, 
part filled with raspberry jam and part with 
currant jelly, six sugar cookies, twelve raisins, 
and two red apples! O, what a magnificent 
feast! and how splendid the table looked when 
it was all set! Minnie hurricd as fast as she 
could to get over there, and Tabitha purred pa- 
tiently, trying to get her babies to sleep. 

The plates were all filled, and the feast had 
just commenced, when in came Mrs. ‘Tabitha 
quite out of breath, for she had run all the war. 
So they made room for Tabitha, and all fell to 
eating. The dolls proved to have very delicate 
appetites, but Minnie and Nannie each made a 
hearty meal, and did not leave a single crumb 
on the table; or if they did, Tabitha took it. 

“[never had such a good time in my life,” 
said Minnie, as she rose to depart; ‘‘and here is 
a present | ha e brought for your Emma Jane.” 
And she drew half of the blue ribbon from her 


just like Helen Amelia’s. 


So all the bitterness was gone, and the little 
girls were very happy indeed. 





Pror. Cook's BALM OF LIFE isa new Hair Dress- 
ing and Restorative, just introduced with fine success 
in this vicinity. Depot, 99 Court Street, Boston. Send 
jor circulars. Sold by druggists. 32— 

FATHER, get me a bottle of GLUENE—it mends every- 
thing. Litthe Charley H mer has it, and he mends and 
makes lots of things with it. 32- 








Wanted--Immediately, in every Town and Vil- 
lage, an Agent of either & xX to engage in a light and 
profitable business by which from $3 to 812 per week can 
be made’ Persons having leisure evenings can make 50c 
to $i perevening. A sample, with full partiqgulars, sent 
by mail to all who enclose TEN CENTS, and address A. 
MORRILL & CO., West Hampstead, N. HL. 32—lw 


BOYS! BOYS! 
Subscribe for “THE BOYS’ ‘1 ELEGRAPII," the best 
paper published ef its size. Fuil of stories, jokes, etc. 
Only 20c a year. Address 
32—lw L. 8. STEWART, Economy, Pa. 


LASELLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 


At Auburndale, Mass., 10 miles west of Boston. In- 
stru tion thorough, careful, complete. Advantages tor 
Music, Painting, French and German unsurpassed in any 
New England school. Particular attention paid to com- 
mon and solid branches. ‘Teachers chosen with great 
care. Combines the advantages and comforts of aschool 
and home. Number limited to 40. Next year begins 


Sept. loth. Address 
32—4w CHAS. W. CUSHING. 











Boots anp SHOES, latest styles and best quality. sell 
inz low at “Big Boot,"’ 112 Hanover Street, Boston. 


YOUR NAME--Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Ind. ble Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tool &c., ar JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Strect. Boston. ts f 











JAMES MARTIN & SON, 


Tent and Flag Makers. 
ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 


81—6w 114 Commercial St., Boston. 





$250 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Che k Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circularand samp! s free. 
Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 20—13w 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide-awake, thorouch-going School for boys wish- 
ing to be train d fur Business, for College, or tor West 
Point, or the Naval Academy. l—6w 





Unprecedented Sales. Large Commissions. 


WANTED-—<Agents, male and female, to sell 
PICTURES. One agentalone has retailed over 7000, at 
75 cts. each, Within the past two years, ddress, with 
stamp, WHITNEY & Cvu., Norwich, Conn. 3u—4w 








Newspaper 
Advertising. 

A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best Amer 
ican Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations 
and full particulars concerning the leading Daily and 
Weekly Political and Family Newspapers, together with 
all those having large circulations, published in the in 
terest of Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every advertiser and every person who contemplates 
becoming such, will find this book ef great value. Mail- 
ed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL &CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leaper, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “The firm which issues this interesting and 
valuable book, is the largest and best Advertising Agen- 
cy in the United States, and we cah cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the attention of those who desire to advertise 
their business SCIENTIFICALLY and SYSTEMATICALLY in 
such away; thatis, so to secure the largest amount of 
publicity for the least «x penditure of money.” —4w 


Tne HALL TREADLE-—the greatest labor-saving and 





CROQUET. 


Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington St., Boston. 


23— 


Children Teething! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETIIING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 





Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
Years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of 16 
What we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
NEVE# HAS IT FAILED Iv A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, When timely used. Nev rdid we know 
an instance of dissatisfacton by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of ¢ mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. Ve speak in this matter 
“WILAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief Will be found in ftitteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for 

“ H ’ . roy 99 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m. 


— THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 











Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 
“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 


People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention, 

Agents wanted. 

Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER. 


25-—l3w 


isreeieaeeinat sein anne 


349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston-..... Corner of Arch. 


The amount : f deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, Isi0, exceeded $1,460,000. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $00,600. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1570, exceeding $31,000. 

‘Lhe public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays intercst on all deposits. 
for each and every full calendar month it remains In the 
Bank; in all« ther Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previougto the making up of 
their semi-aunual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonwealih. 22-1. 











HOME, SWEET HOME, 

Are you going to build, and would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and beauty with economy? Send tor 
my circular and price-list of Vlans, Views, etc., of 

A MODEL HOUSE, 

The CnristiANn Union (Mr. Beecher's paper) says 
what 1 ofler tor 25 conts, is “WELL WORTH T. N DOL- 
LArs."’ Circulars FRE&, With testimonials of press and 
people. . 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
who have the care and burden of the “housework,” are 
especially interested in what will lighten those burdens, 
and make home ag A Address GEO, J. COLBY 
it. 


chitect, Waterbury, 28—tf 





te” EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
girls are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 
Descriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents. 
Address NoveELTY Works, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 


AMERICAIN 
Peerless Soap 
Was awarded the Hicnest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY Se@apP. 














Grocers sell it. 28—l2w 





Tug GLonta—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 69¢. HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 
muut Street, boston. 22—3m 
Hand Cider Mill end Press for sale cheap. 
Nearly new. Cost $20. Will be sold fur $10. Apply to 
A. L. BRYANT, 50 Regent Strect, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. a ven 30—tf 
D:ghton Furnace C.mpany, 
Mannfacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranees, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Stexam, Gas and Water. 
22—ly £6 and 98 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS_ 





health-preserving invention ever applicd to SEWIXG 


bor two-thirds. Send for circular. 








Aunt Minnie’s, and ask her to come with all her 


28-5w FRANK TRIPP, 70 Milk St., Boston. 


MACHINES. Does double the work and lessens the la- * 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

20--3m 322 Washington St., Boston 

















TERMS: 
The Surscriprion Pricr of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 

ear 

THE ComMPANIOn is sent to subscribérs until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arre arages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a reeistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to ao so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. Remember that the Publishers 
must. be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
b oka unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youtnu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE BOY ASTRONOMERS. 

Queen Victoria, not long since, announced to 
her Parliament that arrangements had been 
made for the scientific observation of the tran- 
sit of the planet Venus across the disk of the 
sun in 1874. 

Transits of Venus across the sun occur alter- 
nately at intervals of eight, one hundred and 
five and a half, or one hundred and twenty one 
and a half years. The last took place on June 
8, 1769; the next will take place on Dec. 8, 
1874; but the next transit which will be visible 
at the great centres of civilization and culture, 
will not occur until Dec. 6, 1882. This last 
transit will greatly interest men of science 
throughout the world. 

About the year 1635, there lived in an obscure 
town, near Liverpool, England, a youth of re- 
markable scientific attainments, named Jere- 
miah Horrox. He had an intimate friend, who 


was also an enthusiast of science, named James | 


Crabtree. 

Astronomy was their favorite study, which 
they pursued with a delight amounting at times 
to rapture. Theiryoung minds loved to dwell | 
on the celestial scenery, and to roam in flights 
of faney among the golden zones on high. 

Like most noble natures, that incline to pur- | 
suits like these, they held elevated views of the 
duties of life, and won the esteem of many 
worthy people by their pious habits and stain- 
less characters, 

The astronomical tables of Kepler indicated | 
the near approach of the transit of the planet 
Venus across the disk of the sun. 

The rare event greatly interested the boy as- 
tronomers. Horrox revised and corrected the 
tables of Kepler, and determined from his own 
figures the date of the transit. 

This great secret he confided to Crabtree. The 
transit took place at the date predicted by Hor- 
rox, and he and his friend were the only persons 
who beheld it, among all the aspirants to 
knowledge on the earth. 

The transit occurred on Sunday. 
Horrox was expecting its first appearance, the 
church bells rang. He reasoned to himself that 
the worship of the Creator ought not to be 
neglected, to view the grandest phenomena that 
could delight the human eye. He suspended 
his observations, and repaired to the house of 
God. When he returned, he beheld Venus, like 
a black spot, on the reflected disk of the sun. 

The observation of the transit of Venus has 
been made the basis of some of the most won 
derful problems of science ever mastered by the 
mind of man. By it astronomers are enabled to 
determine the sun’s horizontal parallax, an ele- 
ment of knowledge which furnishes the means 
of calculating the distance of the sun from the 
earth, and the distances of the planets from both 
the sun and the earth. And for these important 
data we are indebted to the discovery of a boy 
in his teens. 


Just as | 





= HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 11, 1970, 








Horrox died young, at the age of twenty-two. 
We know of nothing more noble than his his- 
tory among the heroic deeds of youth. 











VARIETY. 


NEARLY DROWNED BY A DOG. 

Dogs are sometimes dangerous companions in 
the water, when one is swimming. A man in 
London tells how nearly he was drowned by one: 


zast Saturday, I took my first bath of the 
season in the beautiful and retired pool below 
the weir at Odney, near Cookham. No danger 
was to be apprehended, even by a poor swim- 
mer, like myself. 

I had with me a young retriever, of very large 
breed, a famous swimmer, whom I left upon the 
bank, untied. 

While swimming on my back, and splashing 
with my feet, friend Rollo, thinking, doubtless, 
his master was in a bad way, hastened with all 
speed towards me. When I felt the dog close to 
me, I struck out hard, but I could not get away; 
his claws scratching my back, and bobbing my 
nose under water repeatedly, till he sent me 
right under, by putting his paws on my shoul- 
ders. 

When I came up, out of breath, and with 
mouth full of water, at his side, I yelled out, as 
well as I could, “Quiet, Rollo!” 

This attracted the attention of some gentlemen 
near the bridge; but it failed in its effect on my 
poor dog, who, delighted to. see me above water 
again, began fondling, and again putting his 
paws on my shoulders and head, sent me down 
under water, ever so far. 

Thinking my only chance was to dive from 
him under water, I turned under the water,.and 
struck out as fast as possible, and as long as I 
could keep under. When | came up, greatly 
spent and out of breath, to my horror, the dog 
was close tome. Again and again he was upon 
me. When I came up the’ last time, gasping 
and exhausted, 1 hit the dog with all my might 
hard on the tender part of his nose, driving him 
away three or four yards. I then struck out for 
the shore with all my strength,—a race for dear 
life—my faithful dog close at my heels. It was 
with heartfelt thankfulness I touched the ground 
with my knees, and, with utter exhaustion, I 
staygered the two paces to the bank, and fell 
down, with heaving chest and gasping breath, 
unable to move, while my poor dog licked me 
all over, to show his gladness at my having got 
out safe. Having had so narrow an escape of 
life, for most likely the dog would have prevent- 
ed those from. diving after me who were ready 
| to help me, (and whom I now beg most sincerely 
to thank) I think it my duty to warn others, as 
few know what a dangerous companion a dog 
is in the water, unless, indeed, specially broken 
in, or swimming with those who, unlike the 
writer, are perfectly at home in the midst of the 
| deep. 








— 
| SUMMER DISEASES. 


Diarrhoea is a very common disease in sum- 
mer time. Cholera is nothing more than exag- 
gerated diarrhea. When a man has died of 
di: wrhoea, he has died of cholera, in reality. 
may be w ‘ell for travellers to know that the first, 

| the most important, and the most indispens: vble 
} thing in the arrest and cure of looseness of the 
bowels is absolute quietude on a bed; nature 
herself always prompts this by disinclining us 
| to locomotion. 
| The next thing is to eat nothing but common 
| rice, parched like coffee, and taken with a little 
salt and butter. Drink little or no liquid of any 
lkind. Bits of ice may be eaten and swai:lowed 
|at will. Every step taken in diarrhea, every 
| spoonful of liquid, only aggravate the disease. 

If itis necessary to walk, the misfortune may 
be lessened by having a stout piece of woollen 

| bound tightly round. the abdomen, so as to be 
| doubled in front, and kept well in its place. In 
the practice of many years, we have never failed 
| to notice a gratifying result to follow these ob- 
servations.—Hau’s Journal of Health. 
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A BALLOT-BOX WITH ROCKERS. 


The St. Paul Press prints a long communica- 
tion from a lady who opposes female suffrage, 
and who, in her enthusiasm, breaks into paro- 
dic poetry at the close, of which the following 
stanza is a specimen: 


| 
| 
} 
| 


“The vote that all are praising 
Is not the vote for me; 

Its claims are so amazing, 

I'd rather far be free. 

But there’s a vote in yonder crib, 

baby’s vote, clear, shrill and glib. 

That vote is worth the raising. 

And that’s the vote for me! 

O, that’s the vote for me!” 





> 
FOR THE BOYS. 


A certain man who is very rich now, was very 
poor when he was a boy. When asked how he 
got his riches, he said, ““My father taught me 
never to play till my work was finished, and 
never to spend my money till I had earned it. 
If I had but an hour's work in the day, I must 
do that the first thing, and in an hour. And 
after this | was allowed to play; and then | 
could play with much more pleasure than if I 
had the thought of an unfinished task before my 
mind. Iearly formed the habit of doing every 
thing in time, and it soon became easy to do so. 
It is to this L owe my prosperity.”—ZJrish Evan- 
getist. 
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Ar Ottumwa, Ia.,a nice young man put a 
The 


sheet around him to scare a Dutchman. 


It | 


wagon out, and vip the iia all the time. I 
vould vip him if he was whole graveyard.” 
Some one asked the young man what ailed his 
black eve, and he said he had received bad news 
from Germany. 

——_> 


THE SCAR ON JEM’S LITTLE FINGER. 


“Jem, how came that scar on your little fin- 
ger?” inquired a young man of his friend, one 
day. 

“When I was a little shaver,” replied Jem, 
“my father left me in the field while the reapers 
went in to dinner. He told me not to touch the 
sickles, but, boy-like, I soon felt lonesome, and 
took up a sickle, just to look at it. I felt its 
edge, and thought I would cut just one handful. 
In doing this, leut my finger, and this is the 
sear of the wound.” 

That scar lasted a long time. No doubt it 
went wi:h Jem to his grave. So you see that a 
wrong act may last a long time in its effects. 
Did you ever think that wrong acts make scars 
on the soul? Well, they do. You may repent, 
and your sins be washed out, but theirsears will 
remain, like the mark on Jem’s finger. Don’t 
touch sin, therefore; for, like the sickle, it cuts 
sharv and deep. 

ea 
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SWALLOWING A TOE(D). 


A gentleman residing in Maine says that when 
a boy, he, one pleasant afternoon, lay down be- 
neath the shade of a large maple, and fell asleep. 
He was barefoot, and judge of his horror upon 
awakening, to discover that a large striped 
snake had swallowed his great toe, probably | 
mistaking it for a toad. His snakeship was | 
made to disgorge. 
Seip aaailinias 


WHAT A ROCK DID. 


The Stamford Gazette says that a rock weigh- 
ing nearly two tons was sent by a binst from 
the road bed of the Ridzefield Railroad, now in 
course of construction, over a piece of woods to 
aclear field, where it bounded from another 
rock and flew further, striking a cow and lifting 
her on top of a large apple tree, from which she | 
fell dead to the ground. 


eshte | 








A PHYSICIAN, who is something of a wag, 
called on a colored Baptist minister, and pro- | 
pounded a few puzzling questions: 

“Why is it,” said he, “that you are not able | 
to do the miracles that the apostles did? They | 
were protected against poisons and all kinds of | 
perils; how is it “that you are not protected in | 
the same way ?” | 

The colored brother responded promptly : | 

“Don’t know about that, doctor. I’spect I} 
is. I have tooken a michty sight of strong | 
medicines from you, doctor, and | is alive yet.” | 

Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub! | 
Who-so happy as little bub, | 
Tied in his chair, with pillow behind, | 
To keep him straight i in — 4 and mind, | 
While mother goes her work to find? | 

Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub! | 
To be sure, he makes a terrible noise, | 
Which puts us in mind of the dreadful wars; 

But that’s no matter to little boys. 
Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub! Child’s World. 


PEARLS are troublesome property. Unless 
they are constantly worn or aired, they change | 
| color, or crumble to pieces, so that Mr. Ruby, | 
the jeweller in “Lothair,” was perfectly correct | 
when he referred to the necessity of giving her | 
grace’s pearls an annual airing or a western ex- | 
posure. | 

A youne gentleman of only six was beset by | 
a baby of eighteen months with decided mani- | 
festations of fondness. 

“Don’t you see, Johnny, that the baby 
to see you?” said the mother. 

“Yes’m—’ at’s ’cause he tates me for his pa- 
pa,” was the explanation. 


FEva—Mamma, what is a gosling? 

Mamma-—aA little goose, dear. 

Eva—And a duckling? 

Mamm—A little duck, dear. 

Eva—Then is an inkling a little ink? Because 
if it is, Vve got an inkling on my apron. 

Losinc His BALANCE.—A little boy, some 
time ago, while coming down stairs, was cau 
tioned by his mother not to lose his balance. 
His question that followed was a puzzler: 

“Mother, if I should lose my balance, where 
would it go?’ 


wants | 


A BRIEF and simple, but very expressive, eu- 
lozy was once pronounced by Martin Luther 
upon a pastor, whose name was Nicholas Haus- 
man. “What we preach,” said the great Re- 
former, “he lives.” 





Initial ‘Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, | 
of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. | 


Box No. l contains one and one-half quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 





Price, postpaid............ 50 ets. 


Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American | 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautifal ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 

Price, postpaid............. $1 00. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 


21— Youth's Companion, Boston. 











Teutonic gentleman says 


, “I shust jump my 


25 A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
free. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, Me. 28—8w 





| run into Consumption that you cannot stup. 


| application. Add 


| 
CARPETINGS aT REDUCED PRICES!—A few lots ; just 


received will be dispose’ of at the following low price; 


75 Pieces Extra Superfine. ......$1 25 per yard 
A smalf lot Three-Plys very low. 
100 Rolls Oil Cloth .............48.40 Tie 
60 Pieces Ingrain..... - .85¢.t0 $1 as: “ 
All wool Stair Carpeting... " 145 6 Ic 
Joun J. PRASLE Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston, 








ScumMMER CARPETINGS.—Canton, Japan and Caleuyy 


Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles, qy 
tels, Beach houses, &c., furnished with these goods gt a 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. 
vited to inspect our stock. 


Dealers are in. 


Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 
By T. C. Evans, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 
(cH Send for Lists of apér 
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Iron in the Blood is Nafiire’s Own Vitalize! 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP! 








GENTLEMEN: For three years I was sick with Liver 
complaint, as the physicians called it, and in that time] 
spent about $300 for medical fees, but all to no purpose, 
Yet by taking one bottle of the PERUVIAN Syrvp I was 
I say entirely cured, as it has been ten 
years since taking the Syrup, and I have been wel 
since that time. 
friends. 


entirely cured. 


I shall always recommend it to my 


Yours, truly, 
S. T. MCKENNEY, 
No. 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, Apyil 30, 1870. 





For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston; J. 
DINSMORE, New York, and by dealers generally. 
_ 32—4weop 


Advertiseiielits Inserted 
IN ALL THE 
LEADING DAILY ANB WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
At the Lowest Rates. 


Pr. 





Send for Lists. 
x<. ©. Bvrawe, 
106 Washington St., Boesten. 





Take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL to stop your 
Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections, ye 4 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 





Is Conce to be one of 
Hs BEST 
Religious Papers Published. 








6, $2 50 per Year. 

ae Who are not acquainted with 

, we will send it to ANY NEW 

f January, 1871, for the nominal 

A specimen copy sent gratis,on 

“Tus CHRISTIAN ERA, Boston, Ms. 
_- WEBSTER, Publisher. 


Subscri 

In order to enabl 

| it to judge of its 
ADDRESs until the 
sum of FIFTY C 
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For Catarrh, Weakness of the.Kiducys and Lungs, and 
all diseases of the Mucous Membranes. . Result of t itty 
years’ experience of an old physician. Only six months 
before the public, and yet its: cures @ve numerous and 
wonderful, causing its.ss He where. ky Xe beyond apy oth- 
er new medicine ever before the oe fic. arene for ci:cu- 
lar giving testimonials, backed by well known men. 
Price, one dullara bottle, Sold by ‘the leading druggists. 
LITTLEFIELD & Hayes, Chemists and Diageess, } pie 
prietors, Manchester, N. H. 


130 WORK. FOR ALL! 130 
SEWINGSBMACHINES. 


We sell all fi s Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cas liments, or to be paid 
for in Work e done at Home. 
TED. Cri on or address 
& RICs, 
tseeeeeseeseCOr. Winter, 
BOSTON. 130 























S. 2... >, ADVERTISING AGEXT 
106 Washi +» Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in thig CO ami at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
* ers of the Qnited States are uncqualied. 

RDERS SOLICITED. Lists AND ESTIMATES FUR 
Seam. 2%6— 


Do Your Own’ Printing. 
Cheapést and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOXS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Tress and Offices, $15, 
$20, $30. Send for sods, to LOWE PRESS C@., 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 16 l0weop 


VINEGAR. cite “wine, 310 


LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten ours, Without usin 
drugs. For Circular, address F. 1. SAGE, Vineg <= M 
er, Cromwell. Conn. 








HOW MADE FROM 








HOW TO GET PATENTS 


1S FULLY EXPLAINED ina Pamphlet oy of = 
| pages, just issued by MUNN & So. 37 Pai Row, N.Y. 


NT 
MUNN & CO., iF itoreof the Scieatifie 
American,. the best neclianical. paper 
in the wari, igre Ea ra. Experience) 
PATENTS—have take nan 
amined Yentions 8, mt 
other a) ote Send 
scrip Ao or opto in. 
*l4—l0weop 





NO CHARGE. 
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